NO  MORE  MARK-DOWNS  ON  NAPKINS! 


ir  Willow  hand-printed  cloths  and  A  "matkin"  i$  Q  rectangular  napkin  . . .  designed  to  be  used  conventionally  (in  your  lap) 

MATKINS  in  blue  or  rose;  color-fast, 

pre-laundered.  OR  on  top  of  the  table  OS  a  luncheon  mat.  It's  Simtex'  own  very  bright  idea  .  .  .  and  is 


ir  Illustrations  above  adapted  from  fast  making  "Willow"  the  hottest-selling  tablecloth  of  the  season.  With  matching  Matkins, 

Simtex  4-color  page  advertisement 

in  November  Better  Homes  and  Gardens.  customer  buying  Willow  really  gets  two  table-settings  for  the  price  of  one.  AND  gone 


Willow  Tablecloth  sizes: 

54x54,  54x72,  64x84. 

Willow  Matkins:  12x18,  available  by 
the  dozen  or  eight  to  the  set  in 
cellophane  wrapping. 

Popular  Prices. 


for  good  are  your  problem  of  "left-overs".  . .  the  Willow  matkins  selling  easily  as  lunch 


eon  mats  when 


Willow  tablecloths  dwindle: 
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■LiviN  "Limited  Budget”  Westinghouse  Stairways 
provide  up  and  down  service  from  the  basement 
through  ail  five  floors  of  the  new  J.  C.  Penney  store  in 
Seattle,  Washington.  This  new,  low-cost  stairway 

was  especially  designed  for  retail  stores  and  is  I 

capable  of  moving  5,000  shoppers  an  hour  you  CAN  BE  SURE  ...IF  IT! 

between  any  floor  level. 
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By  Lew  Hahn 


THE  ENGLISH  CHAMELEON  AND  THE  SUPREME  EFFORT 


SOMEHOW  or  other,  the  efforts  of  the  “statesmen’* 
to  cure  aU  the  ills  of  their  people  hy  some  hocus- 
pocus,  such  as  changing  the  value  of  their  money,  makes 
us  think  of  the  little  hoy  with  the  chameleon.  He  had 
tried  it  against  different-colored  backgrounds  and  found 
the  little  lizard  actually  changed  its  own  color  to  match 
that  against  which  it  was  placed.  Enthusiastic  then,  the 
boy  tried  it  on  a  piece  of  Scotch  plaid — and  the  tiny  crea¬ 
ture  exploded  in  its  effort  to  do  what  was  expected  of  it. 

Our  modem  crop  of  government  officials  seem  to  think 
that  all  that  is  necessary  to  change  the  character  of  the 
people  is  to  work  some  change  in  some  important  back¬ 
ground  condition.  The  prices  of  English  goods  were  too 
high  to  allow  them  to  be  sold  in  quantity  in  the  rich 
American  market  so  that  dollars  could  be  had  in  return.* 
To  believe  those  prices  were  too  high  because  of  greed, 
or  perversity,  on  the  part  of  English  producers  would  be 
silly.  They  were  too  high  for  our  market  because  the 
cost  of  producing  them  was  too  high. 


Nevertheless,  the  boys  in  the  striped  pants  think  that 
situation  will  be  overcome  by  the  devaluation  of  the 
pound.  If  it  were  possible  by  some  feat  of  magic  to  re¬ 
place  the  English  wora-out  industrial  plant  with  new 
and  more  efficient  means  to  production,  that  might  be 
possible.  However,  there  appears  to  be  little  reason  to 
believe  the  devaluation  move  will  cut  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  England.  Even  now  labor  is  clamoring  to  a 
socialist  government  for  more  pay,  which  threatens  to 
increase  costs  instead  of  lowering  them. 

The  sudden  sharp  change  in  the  dollar  value  of  the 
pound  sterling  unquestionably  should  have  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  immediate  price  level  in  dollars  for  a  short 
time,  but  it  scarcely  can  be  doubted  that  the  number  of 
pounds  necessary  to  purchase  goods  will  increase.  No 
man  produces  merchandise  except  with  the  expectation 
of  recovering  his  cost  and  earning  some  profit.  Early 
purchasers  of  English  exports  seem  likely  to  reap  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  devaluation  move  but  we  think  the  full 


stores 


EBiittii 


Rike-Kumler  M 

DAYTON,  OHIO  ^|9|r 

buys  14  Escalators 


In  1946,  OTIS  introduced  the  illuminated  ESCALATOR.  The  alert  man¬ 
agement  of  Rike-Kumler  was  quick  to  sense  its  merchandising  value.  Its 
softly  glowing  balustrades,  as  designed  by  Eleanor  Le  Maire,  attract 
shoppers  the  instant  they  enter  the  store.  Its  continuously  moving  stairs 
invite  them  to  travel  freely  throughout  the  store.  Impulse  sales  increase. 
All  sales  benefit— because  merchandise  that  can  be  seen  can  be  sold! 

Rike-Kumler  originally  ordered  12  Illuminated  Escalators  to  provide 
UP  and  DOWN  transportation  from  the  basement  to  the  sixth  floor. 
Now,  they've  ordered  2  additional  illuminated  ESCALATORS  to  make  it 
attractively  easy  to  shop  their  seventh  floor.  Interested?  Contact  any 
OTIS  office.  Or,  write  for  Bulletin  B-742-V.  Otis  Elevator  Company, 
260  11th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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beoetit  ol‘  lowered  prices  will  be  had  for  only  a  short 
time.  Gradually  prices  must  go  up.  unless  costs  can  be 
brought  down. 

The  pound  has  been  devalued  to  the  extent  of  some  3U 
per  cent.  Consequently  for  English  exporters  to  secure 
as  many  dollars  under  the  new  valuation  as  were  realized 
il  prior  to  devaluation  would  require  more  than  a  40  per 
i  coit  increase  in  the  pound-value  of  goods  sold.  That  is  a 
i  lot  of  goods. 

I  An  eminent  economist  for  whose  opinions  we  have  a 
I  lot  of  respect  has  heen  quoted  as  saying  we  may  have  to 
devalue  the  dollar  unless  English  prices  rise  by  20  per 
cent.  It  seems  unlikely  to  us  that  the  inevitable  increase 
in  English  prices  wriU  stop  at  20  per  cent.  Whether  it  he 
in  England  or  here  at  home,  men  do  expect  to  make  a 
i  living  from  their  labors.  The  English  chameleon  hardly 
can  be  expected  to  measure  up  to  the  change  in  human 
I  nature  necessary  to  produce  without  thought  of  self- 
I  interest. 


'KENTUCKY  ON  THE  MARCH" 


I 

I 


) 


IT  should  he  axiomatic  that  any  retailer  who  recognizes 
his  business  needs  to  improve  its  relations  with  the 
public  can  do  no  better  than  claim  for  himself  his  right¬ 
ful  place  as  a  leader  in  his  community. 

That  is  not  to  he  done  by  any  parade  of  self-impor¬ 
tance,  nor  by  aggressive  shouldering  of  his  way  into  top 
circles.  It  can  come  only  through  sincere  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  public  good. 

The  more  hard-headed  and  practical  the  retailer,  the 
more  quickly  he  should  realize  that  his  own  material 
welfare  lies  in  anything  which  contributes  to  the  growth 
and  well-being  of  his  city  and  his  state.  The  retailer’s  in¬ 
vestment  is  in  his  local  community.  There  must  be  his 
market  and  from  it  must  come  such  success  as  he  is  to 
realize.  The  more  his  town  grows,  the  bigger  his  market 
and  whatever  tends  to  make  his  community  a  better 
one  in  which  to  live,  the  more  certain  will  be  its  growth. 

Many  alert  retailers  have  found  ways  in  which  to  con¬ 
tribute  effective  effort  to  their  communities.  Some  have 
taken  active  interest  in  the  school  system.  Some  have 
taken  special  interest  in  the  hospitals.  A  number  have 
done  much  on  the  aesthetic  side,  by  fostering  musical  ac¬ 
tivities  and  concerts.  All  such  effort  has  been  excellent 
and  doubtless  has  brought  a  feeling  of  being  well  paid  by 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  their  communities  are  better 
for  their  help.  In  the  case  of  Harry  W.  Schacter,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kaufman-Straus  Co.,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  is 
revealed  what  has  been  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  sort  which  any  retailer  ever  has  undertaken. 
He  was  not  content  with  merely  helping  the  city  of  Louis¬ 
ville.  He  set  out  to  awaken  the  whole  state  of  Kentucky 
to  a  realization  of  lost  ground  and  to  bring  it  up  into  the 


lead  ol  the  roster  of  progressive 
members  of  our  Federal  Union. 

Now,  it  would  seem,  he  has  come 
pretty  close  to  doing  what  he  set 
out  to  do. 

This  was  not  an  easy  task  for  , 
many  reasons.  It  was  necessary  first 
to  dig  up  all  sorts  of  statistics  which 
showed  how  the  state  had  lagged 
in  many  important  activities  and 
then  to  make  the  people  of  the  state  recognize  the 
truth.  Kentuckians  are  a  proud  race.  No  more  than 
any  other  people  do  they  relish  having  their  own 
shortcomings  shoved  before  their  eyes.  The  hitter  truth 
with  regard  to  Kentucky  was  not  well  received  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  Harry  Schacter  might  have  been  justified 
if  he  had  had  some  fear  of  becoming  the  principal  in  a 
lynching  party.  However,  starting  as  president  of  the 
Kentucky  Retailers  Association,  he  had  the  necessary  in¬ 
telligence  and  qualities  of  leadership  to  bring  together 
every  organization  of  any  kind  within  the  state  which 
conceivably  could  be  sincerely  interested  in  the  future  of 
Kentucky. 

Thus,  the  support  of  88  different  organizations  with  a 
total  membership  of  450,000  was  secured  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Kentucky  was  organized.  Through  this  coop¬ 
erative  effort  which  linked  together  so  many  diverse  in¬ 
terests  in  one  common  interest — ^the  good  of  Kentucky — 
a  great  force  has  been  set  in  motion  which  now  seems  to 
be  moving  so  well  in  the  desired  direction  that  Mr. 
Schacter  seems  justified  in  the  belief  that  his  work  has 
been  done.  He  has  told  the  story  in  a  book  of  200  pages 
just  published  by  Harpers,  entitled  ‘‘Kentucky  on  the 
March.”  In  this  volume  he  has  traced  all  of  the  successive 
steps  which  were  taken.  A  foreword  by  Mark  F.  Ethridge, 
publisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  is  eloquent 
testimony  that  Kentucky  now  really  is  on  the  march  and 
to  the  great  service  which  Mr.  Schacter  has  rendered. 
Already  the  book  has  received  marked  notice  and  has 
gone  into  its  second  printing.  Vice-president  Alben 
Barkley,  himself  a  Kentuckian,  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
have  written  enthusiastic  testimonials  to  the  importance 
of  the  work  and  the  book.  Billy  Rose,  well-known  among 
other  claims  for  importance  as  a  widely-read  newspaper 
columnist,  has  devoted  a  column  to  the  book.  It  is  our 
information  that  shortly  there  will  be  considerable  more 
attention  to  the  book  through  activities  in  the  radio  and 
magazine  fields. 

The  wide  influence  which  is  implicit  in  a  local  mer¬ 
chant’s  career  never  was  more  clearly  demonstrated  than 
in  this  activity  and  the  book  which  tells  about  it.  Every 
merchant  should  secure  a  copy  and  read  it  carefully  for 
the  suggestions  it  contains  of  ways  in  which  retailers  can 
improve  the  communities  in  which  they  live  and  do 
business. 


Harry  Schacter 
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HAS  BEEN  ADDED  TO 


Next  Summer's  PALM  BEACH  Fabric  is  a  blend  of 
ANGOBA  MOHAIB  and  man-made 

fibers  inriudinit  M  U  i  H  Ki 


SOU(EZE...CIUMrit 
WIINILES  lOUIICE  OUT 


Goodall's  Pateiiteil  FIlMiR-LOK 


Lucks  Out"  Old-Time  Scratch  and  Wrinkling 


Just  imagine!  Paim  Beach  now  smooth  feeling,  yet  crisp  and  "alive”! 
just  imagine!  Palm  Beach  that's  porous  and  22%  cooler,  yet 
"bounces  out”  wrinkles  no  matter  how  hot  and  humid  the  weather  gels. 
That’s  the  Palm  Beach  you  will  have  next  season,  thanks  to  these  3  reasons: 
(1)  A  completely  new  blend  of  Angora  Mohair,  plus  man-made  fibers, 
including  NYLON  ...  (2)  Goodall  Patented  FIBER-LOK  .  . . 

(3)  Weaving  on  the  worsted  system.  These  three  methods  give  you  a  Palm 
Beach  that  actually  "locks  out"  wrinkles,  actually  "locks  in"  smooth  feel ! 
Who  else  but  Palm  Beach  offers  you  so  much  to  sell  that  means  so 
much  more  volume  ...  so  much  more  profit  and  fast  turnover? 


imm 


Ooodall  Company 


Oncinnati  2,  Oli4« 


^Retictered  Trade  Mark.  Goodall 'Sanford.  Inc. 
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Stores  in  the  under>$2  million  class,  handling  the 
bulk  of  the  nation's  business,  are  cheered  by  "recovery" 
predictions  but  call  no  truce  in  the  war  on  expenses. 


A  S  they  headed  for  New  York  last  taken  as  a  result  of  a  comparatively  Getting  the  meeting  under  way,  Wil- 

'  month  for  their  annual  Fall  small  percentage  drop  in  volume.  liam  Braun  of  Jahraus-Braun  Co., 

Smaller  Stores  meeting,  the  so-called  Early  at  the  two  session  meeting,  one  Buffalo,  was  blunt.  There  was  no 

small  retailers  of  the  nation  were  of  them  said  it  was  a  time  for  “discrim-  magic  about  expense  cutting,  Braun 

caught  in  a  kind  of  dilemma,  knowing  inating  caution”.  NRDGA’s  Smaller  said,  nothing  but  constant,  detailed 

I  that  the  order  of  the  day  called  for  Stores  Division  had  a  hstful  of  evi-  checking  all  down  the  line  and  dili- 

them  to  make  suddenly  optimistic  dence  that  the  feeling  of  caution  gence  in  control  to  prevent  seemingly 

business  predictions;  knowing  also  wasn’t  confined  to  one  retailer.  The  insignificant  cost  items  from  multiply- 

their  own  reservations  as  to  the  extent  Division  had  polled  the  small  retailers  ing.  He  warned  against  two  common 

of  the  present  “recovery”.  If  all  that  from  coast  to  coast  asking  for  a  run-  forms  of  procrastination  in  retail  oper- 

s  they  read  was  a  true  indication  of  the  down  of  operations  in  the  first  half  of  ation:  in  dealing  with  minute  items  of 

'  immediate  business  future,  this  meet-  1949  and  for  a  summary  of  the  retail-  expense  and  in  payroll  cutting.  He 

ing  of  theirs  might  be  an  occasion  for  ers’  immediate  plans  and  expectations  suggested  that  one  of  the  big  contribu- 

relaxing  their  drive  against  mounting  for  the  next  four  months.  The  poll  tors  to  a  store’s  bad  expense  ratio 

expenses  and  for  thinking  only  of  a  showed  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  might  be  the  insurance,  where  co-in- 

new  wave  of  gains  in  sales  volume.  It  the  stores  doing  less  than  $2  million  surance  i>enalties,  overlapping  cover- 

might  even  be  an  occasion  for  forget-  had  run  Ijehind  last  year  for  the  first  age  and  the  withholding  of  rate  reduc¬ 
ting  the  sorry  profit  results  they  had  six  months;  that  in  the  matter  of  tions  result  in  inefficiencies  and  waste, 

experienced  in  the  first  half  of  1949.  planned  sales  for  the  next  four  months  But  topping  all  the  other  items  on 

But  the  small  retailers  were  having  less  than  one-third  of  them  looked  for  Braun’s  checklist  was  that  of  selling 

none  of  this.  There  was  plenty  of  evi-  increases  over  last  year,  and  that  less  efficiency.  If  real  gains  are  to  be  made 

dence  that  they  weren’t  to  be  side-  than  one-third  of  the  stores  were  plan-  against  the  mounting  expense  ratio, 

tracked  by  any  premature  optimism,  ning  to  increase  their  advertising  aj>  the  Buffalo  retailer  said,  something 

*  that  they  were  still  hot  on  the  trail  of  propriations.  must  be  done  to  make  the  selling  oper- 

the  elusive  answer  to  expense  control.  The  program  of  the  meeting  reflect-  ation  more  productive. 

And  they  weren’t  bashful  about  ad-  cd  the  mood  of  the  retailers— the  sub-  Out  of  the  afternoon  forum  discus- 
i  mitting  that  they  were  still  shaking  ject  which  grabbed  the  biggest  share  sion  came  a  long  list  of  additional 
p  from  the  beating  their  profits  had  of  their  attention  was  expense  cutting.  suggestions  on  the  expense  question, 
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among  them:  elimination  of  parcel 
post  insurance;  elimination  of  em¬ 
ployee  death  benefits  insurance;  even 
the  proposal  for  the  elimination  of 
marking  rooms  in  stores  doing  under 
$1  million.  This  last  was  the  suggest¬ 
ion  of  George  Priehs  of  John  Priehs 
Mercantile  Co.,  Nft.  Clemens,  Michi¬ 
gan,  who  later  presided  at  the  dinner 
meeting.  Said  Priehs  on  marking 
rooms,  “My  store  does  70  per  cent  of 
its  business  on  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday.  On  the  first  three  days  of 
the  week,  each  department  marks  its 


portance  of  efficient  selling.  Gordon 
Creighton,  NRDGA's  assistant  general 
manager,  was  another.  With  Bresee, 
it  ranked  high  among  his  requisites  of 
sound  merchandising  policies.  But 
first,  said  Bresee,  a  merchandising  plan 
running  three  months  ahead  was  nec¬ 
essary,  if  possible  a  plan  that  would 
not  provide  for  going  behind.  With¬ 
out  such  a  plan,  said  Bresee,  the  small 
retailer  was  “sunk".  Then,  he  advised, 
stores  had  best  recognize  the  consum¬ 
er’s  new  insistence  on  being  sold,  and 
recognizing  it,  improve  their  employee 


mitted  his  store  is  running  ahead  on  I 
its  promotion  budget  and  that  it  it  I 
getting  results,  10  to  15  per  cent  ahead  I 
on  volume,  10  per  cent  ahead  of  trans-  | 
actions.  | 

Was  a  bigger  advertising  budget  the  I 
answer  then  to  restoring  sales  volume  I 
to  its  post  war  peak?  Most  of  the  iner- 
chants  thought  not.  Most  of  them  fav-  ‘ 
ored  a  hold-the-line  policy  on  ad 
spending,  with  the  accent  on  wiser ' 
spending,  getting  proved  sales  results  i 
from  every  dollar.  Abe  Kirshenbaum  ^ 
of  the  Juvenile  Shoppe,  New  London, 


BRAUN  BRESEE  PRIEHS  KIRSHENBAUM  LIEB 

Selling  must  be  done  Good  merchandising  Small  stores  can  do  High  expenses  rule  Community  promotion 

more  efficiently.  needs  enthusiasm.  without  marking  rooms.  out  institutional  ads.  with  year-round  tie-in. 


own  goods.  There  is  no  reason  why 
that  customary  I  ^  to  2  per  cent  item 
for  marking  expense  cannot  be  sub¬ 
stantially  eliminated  in  the  interest  of 
expense  cutting."  But  this  proposal 
seemed  too  drastic  a  measure  to  suit 
his  listeners.  For  most  of  them,  no 
expense  cut  could  be  so  important  as 
getting  merchandise  on  the  floor  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  under  the  I^riehs 
plan  a  slower  schedule  for  goods  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  point  of  sales  would  be  nec¬ 
essary. 

In  the  forum  discussions  also,  the 
retailers  heard  from  one  of  their  own 
group  on  the  important  LIFO  ques¬ 
tion,  legislation  on  which  is  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  Congress.  LIFO,  said  Gail 
Grant  of  the  Gail  G.  Grant  Co., 
Painesville,  Ohio,  should  be  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration  for  all  retailers 
whose  goal  is  peak  operating  efficiency 
and  control.  Each  of  them.  Grant  ad¬ 
vised,  should  re-investigate  its  possibil¬ 
ities,  its  immediate  and  long  range  ad¬ 
vantages  as  a  safer  and  saner  account¬ 
ing  method.  LIFO’s  advantages,  he 
pointed  out,  are  not  by  any  means 
limited  to  “big”  store  operation. 

Fred  Bresee  of  the  Oneonta  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  was  one 
who  agreed  with  Braun  on  the  im- 


training,  seeing  to  it  that  top  manage¬ 
ment  attends  personnel  meetings;  that 
they  remove  all  semblance  of  remote 
control  operation  and  get  some  “en¬ 
thusiasm”  into  their  merchandising 
programs. 

Creighton  pointed  out  that  since 
salespeople  are  the  true  representatives 
of  the  store,  they  should  have  at  their 
fingertips  the  buyers'  reasons  for  pur¬ 
chasing  the  merchandise  in  order  to 
convey  these  reasons  to  the  customer. 
Sales  education  and  enthusiasm  are 
the  two  keys  to  selling  efficiency,  said 
Creighton,  and  if  the  buyer  has  enthus¬ 
iasm  for  her  goods,  it  ought  to  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  generate  the  same  enthusiasm 
in  the  sales  force. 

More  than  one  merchant  agreed 
with  Creighton  that  “enthusiasm”  in 
large  doses  would  greatly  ease  their 
problem  of  achieving  a  higher  degree 
of  selling  efficiency.  There  was  also 
the  problem  of  how  to  handle  enthus¬ 
iasm.  On  this  subject,  Roy  Myers  of 
John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  had 
a  warning.  Often,  he  said,  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  buyers  is  “stifled”  because  it 
isn’t  supported  by  spending.  If  all 
plans  were  brought  to  fruition,  he 
said,  all  stores  would  be  ahead  today. 
In  the  matter  of  spending,  Myers  ad- 


Conn.,  set  the  pattern  for  this  school  | 
of  thought  when  he  said  that,  for  the  I 
present  period,  institutional  ads  will  t 
be  supplanted  by  more  directly  pro-^ 
ductive  promotions.  Bresee,  a  great  I 
{iromoter  and  a  believer  in  imagina  l 
tive  advertising  plans,  had  a  word  for ; 
merchants  who  piersisted  in  thinking  of  I 
their  promotions  in  terms  of  piercent-  - 
age  spending.  Hang  the  percentages.) 
Bresee  said  in  effect,  and  keep  youif 
promotions  alive  and  out  of  a  rut  by|; 
promoting  on  a  dollar  budget,  never'- 
|jercentage-wise. 

One  way  to  conserve  ad  dollars,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lester  Lieb,  of  the  Babst 
Shop,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  was  to  inject  i 
more  showmanship  into  store  promo- ■. 
tions.  He  gave  as  an  example  his|^ 
“Typically  Montclair”  promotion. 
This  promotion  he  planned  as  :  com-i 
munity  event,  its  purpose  to  choose  af 
group  of  “typical”  girls.  The  contest 
was  sponsored  by  his  Babs  Shop,  withi 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  theatre^ 
and  a  group  of  non-competing  acces-t.j 
sory  stores.  All  entries  in  Lieb’s  con-^^ 
test  were  photographed  and  finalistt 
chosen  to  appear  in  a  playlet  presented 
at  the  local  theatre  as  part  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  movie  bill.  The  playlet  was  written 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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Salmon  P.  Halle  Walter  M.  Halle 

A  chapter  closed;  a  chapter  began 


FOURTH  MAJOR  EXPANSION  AT 

Huirs 


I 


¥i\  any  retailer’s  ranking  of  the  nation’s  top  10  depart- 
ment  stores,  the  name  of  the  big  Cleveland  store  would 
be  a  pretty  sure  bet  to  appear.  Not  the  biggest  nor  the 
oldest  but  with  a  reputation  as  a  retailer’s  retail  store, 
Halle  Bros,  has  grown  a  lot  and  aged  well  in  the  50-odd 
years  since  Samuel  H.  and  Salmon  P.  Halle  opened  their 
(ileveland  operation  in  1893  in  a  nondescript,  one-story 
building,  selling  nothing  but  caps,  hats  and  furs. 

Last  month  one  chapter  closed  and  a  new  one  opened 
in  the  Halle  story.  In  his  home  in  Shaker  Heights,  in  sub¬ 
urban  Cleveland,  Salmon  Halle,  one  of  the  founding 
brothers,  died  in  his  sleep  at  the  age  of  82.  His  death 
removed  from  the  retail  scene  one  of  the  last  of  the 
pioneering  group  of  retailers  who  founded  the  great  stores 
which  are  the  backbone  of  modern  retailing.  Meanwhile, 
in  downtown  Cleveland,  the  staff  of  Halle  Bros.,  still 
under  the  leadership  of  his  brother,  Samuel,  now  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  had  completed  the  work  of  moving 
into  new  quarters.  Another  big  and  imjxjrtant  expansion 
and  modernization  program,  the  fourth  major  one  in  the 
store’s  history,  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

Until  his  retirement  in  1921  as  president  of  Halle  Bros., 
Salmon  Halle  had  been  one  of  retailing’s  important  active 
figures.  He  had  been  one  of  its  strongest  leaders  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century— one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  in  its  history.  He  had  led  it  in  its  battles  over 
restrictive  national  legislation  and  in  its  efforts  to  improve 
relations  with  retailers  from  other  countries.  At  the  peak 
of  his  retailing  career  he  had  served  as  president  of  the 
NRDGA  from  1919  to  1921.  And  while  he  had  served  the 
cause  of  retailing,  his  store  had  grown  in  volume  and  in 
reputation. 

Twenty  years  after  its  founding  in  1893,  Halle’s  became 
a  full-fledged  department  store  on  its  present  downtown 


site.  As  its  volume  increased,  it  expanded  on  this  site  and 
today  with  its  recent  addition  it  now  occupies  a  block  of 
four  buildings  connected  by  a  wide  under-the-street  con¬ 
course.  The  new  addition  of  two  buildings,  including  a 
service  building,  completes  Halle’s  postwar  expansion 
program  which  first  appeared  on  the  drawing  boards  be¬ 
fore  World  War  II.  Entire  departments  have  been  moved 
into  the  new  structures,  making  possible  store-wide  de¬ 
partmental  expansion.  Educational  department  facilities 
have  been  greatly  enlarged  under  the  new  program,  a 
luxurious  new  specialty  shop  has  been  opened,  a  new, 
scientifically  equipped  kitchen  serves  the  employee  cafe¬ 
teria,  and  public  meeting  rooms  have  been  made  available. 

Today  Halle  Bros,  has  branch  stores  in  Canton,  Ohio 
and  Erie,  Pa.,  and  two  suburban  stores  in  Cleveland  in 
addition  to  the  big  expanded  operation  on  Euclid  Avenue. 
Properly  jealous  of  its  top-rung  reputation,  Halle’s  top 
management  team  of  store  president  Walter  M.  Halle, 
son  of  the  board  chairman;  Jay  Iglauer,  executive  vice 
president,  and  vice  presidents  A.  E.  Jacques  and  J,  Henry 
Dippel  have  no  intention  of  surrendering  any  part  of  it. 
Top  flight  operation  and  expansion  will  continue  to  l)e 
the  Halle  trademark. 


In  August,  whan  two  new  units  of  Hallos  downtown  establish¬ 
ment  were  opened,  the  Euclid  Avenue  windows  were  proudly 
given  over  to  a  history  of  the  store’s  growth  since  its  opening 
in  1891.  They  showed  three-dimensional  replicas  of  the  store 
buildings  at  differetU  stages  in  Halle’s  history  and  authentic 
costumes  of  the  different  periods.  Two  more  of  the  unttdows 
are  shown  on  the  cover  ^  this  issue  of  STORES. 


WHAT’S  TO  BE  MUST  FIRST  B 


WHEN  you  set  up  a  display  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  your  store,  what’s 
your  purpose?  In  a  few  words  —  to 
sell  more  goods  to  more  people  faster. 
That’s  the  job,  you’ll  agree.  Will  you 
agree,  too,  that  there’s  a  lot  more  to 
this  job  than  artistic  decorations  or 
even  dramatic,  traffic-stopping  show¬ 
manship? 

Selling  more  goods  to  more  f>eople 
faster  calls  for  coordinated  merchan¬ 
dising,  sales  promotion  and  store  plan¬ 
ning.  And  it  requires  a  more  descrip¬ 
tive  and  inclusive  term  than  “display.” 
Since  this  coordinated  effort  is  pointed 
at  the  visible  point  of  sale,  and  since 
sales  at  this  point  will  be  made  faster 
only  if  goods  are  seen  faster,  we  have 
found  a  term  that  better  defines  this 
function  —  namely,  VISUAL  MER¬ 
CHANDISING. 

This  isn’t  a  trick  name  cooked  up 
to  add  costs  to  shopkeeping.  It  is  a 
simple,  precise  term  used  to  define 
some  fundamental  practices  that  too 
many  retailers  have  either  forgotten  or 
disregarded. 

Now,  as  you  read  this,  visualize  the 
merchandise  you  are  selling  at  the 
right  of  your  entrance  door.  Continue 
on  a  mental  walk  around  the  right  side 
of  the  store.  Visualize  all  your  cases 
and  counters  in  their  right  places. 
Think  of  what  you  sell  over  these  cases 
and  counters.  Have  you  arrived  at  the 
rear  of  your  store  by  now?  Look  over 
what’s  for  sale  there.  Then  continue 
around  the  left  wall,  and  so  back  to 
the  entrance.  Finally,  think  about 
every  fixture  located  in  the  open  aisles 
of  the  store  . .  .  picture  in  your  mind’s 
eye  the  merchandise  you  sell  in  those 
aisles.  There  —  have  you  a  pretty  clear 
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picture  of  what  you  are  selling  and 
where  you  are  selling  it?  Then  keep 
this  clear  image  with  you  for  a  few 
minutes,  because  from  here  on  I’m 
talking  about  your  store. 

Now,  with  this  picture  of  your  store 
in  mind,  how  about  answering  a  few 
questions? 

1 .  Can  your  customer  see  at  least  one 
of  every  different  item  you  hope  to 
sell? 

2.  Is  there  any  merchandise  concealed 
in  drawers,  or  on  back  shelves,  or 
hidden  by  other  items  in  front  of  or 
on  top  of  it? 

How  do  you  expect  to  sell  this  hid¬ 
den  merchandise?  By  waiting  until  a 
clerk  asks,  “What  can  I  show  you. 
Madam?”  If  so,  you  have  broken  the 
first  rule  of  Visual  Merchandising, 
which  is: 

Goods  to  be  sold  must  first  be  seen. 

But  let’s  suppose  you  do  not  have 
any  hidden  goods  in  your  store.  We’ll 
assume  that  a  sample  of  every  item  is 
exposed.  Now  please  visualize  how 
this  merchandise  is  exposed.  Then  an¬ 
swer  these  questions: 

1.  Can  your  customer  see  distinctly  the 
price  of  each  item  as  fast  as  she  sees 
the  item  itself? 

2.  Can  she  examine  every  item  and 
appraise  it  without  the  help  of  a  clerk? 

If  she  can’t  do  these  two  things, 
you’ve  broken  the  second  rule  of 
Visual  Merchandising,  which  is: 

Goods  to  be  sold  fast  must  be  present¬ 
ed  so  that  the  customer  may  see  the 
price  and  appraise  the  value  by  her¬ 
self,  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


But  let’s  assume,  again,  that  you’re 
still  practicing  the  principles  of  good 
Visual  Merchandising,  to  the  extent 
that  every  item  can  be  seen  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  and,  once  seen,  can  be  quickly 
priced  and  appraised  by  her.  Now  we 
want  to  know  just  how  sure  you  are 
that  she  will  see  it: 

1.  Is  any  of  this  merchandiso  you  art 
displaying  laid  fiat  upon  tables,  cases, 
counters  or  shelves? 

2.  To  examine  it,  must  the  customer 
turn  her  head  uncomfortably  up  or 
down,  to  the  left  or  to  the  right? 

As  you  think  about  the  angle  at 
which  you  expose  your  merchandise, 
you  can  see  what  we  are  getting  at.  If 
you’re  not  anxious  to  make  a  sale 
quickly,  keep  your  merchandise  flat- 
make  it  hard  to  see.  Rule  No.  3  of 
Visual  Merchandising  is: 

Goods  should  be  exposed  in  a 
plane  as  close  as  possible  to  a 
right  angle  of  moving  sight. 

To  comprehend  fully  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  next  rule  of  visual  mer¬ 
chandising,  put  yourself  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  place  for  a  moment.  You  walk 
into  a  store  looking  for  a  certain  item. 
You  have  some  idea  of  what  you  expect 
to  pay,  but  you’re  willing  to  go  a  little  | 
higher  or  glad  to  go  a  little  lower,  de¬ 
pending  on  what  the  store  has  to  offer. 
How  will  you  eventually  make  up  your 
mind? 

First,  the  specific  item  you  will  de¬ 
cide  to  buy  must  be  the  best,  for  your 
purpose,  in  the  complete  assortment- 
and  while  you  will  ultimately  want  a 
sales  talk,  you’d  like  to  think  about  it 
a  bit  by  yourself,  comparing  all  the 
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values  offered. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  fourth 
principle  of  Visual  Merchandising, 
which  is: 

Items  should  bo  exposed  in  such 
a  way  that  each  one  can  be  close¬ 
ly  compared  by  your  customer 
with  other  items  in  the  assortment. 

This  fundamental  of  visual  mer¬ 
chandising  will  help  you  to  reduce  sell¬ 
ing  costs  because  the  customer  can 
make  up  her  mind,  if  not  faster,  at 
least  on  her  own  time  and  not  on  the 
costly  time  of  your  salespeople.  If 
your  related  items  are  not  assortment- 
displayed  next  to  each  other  your  cus¬ 
tomer  will  find  it  difficult  if  not  im- 
{K>ssible  to  shop  until  the  salesperson’s 
tirr-e  is  put  at  her  disposal. 

Let’s  go  back  to  visualizing,  but  this 
time  please  picture  your  inventories: 

1.  How  many  demand  items  do  you 
stock? 

2.  How  many  impulse  or  action  items 
do  you  stock? 

3.  What  percentage  of  volume  do  you 
do  with  demand  items? 

4.  What  percentage  do  you  do  with 
impulse  items? 

5.  What  are  your  best  sellers? 

6.  What  percentage  of  volume  do 
your  best  sellers  produce? 

Now  try  to  picture,  first,  how  much 
exposure  space  you  allot  to  demand 
items,  impulse  items  and  best  sellers; 
and,  second,  what  locations  you  select 
for  these  demand  items,  impulse  items 
and  best  sellers.  With  these  questions 
we  arrive  at  the  next  rule  of  Visual 
Merchandising,  which  is: 


- 


By  Irving  C.  Eldredge 

Assistant  Manager,  Visual  Merchandising  Group,  NRDGA 

Is  visual  merchandising  a  technique  which 
only  a  select  inner  circle  of  specialists  have 
the  ability  to  master  and  the  facilities  to 
practice?  If  you  think  so,  you're  wrong,  and 
here's  Eldredge  to  tell  you  why.  What  he 
says  is  as  down-to-earth  as  his  background— 
23  years  as  display  director  and  three  fur¬ 


ther  years 
promotion 
there's  no 

The  exposure  space  of  demand 
items  should  be  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  sales  performance. 

If  one  item  in  an  assortment  does  60 
|>er  cent  of  the  volume  in  that  line 
(and  this  is  not  too  unusual),  you 
should  allot  60  per  cent  of  your  exfK>- 
sure  space  in  this  department  to  that 
item  .  .  .  not  five  per  cent  and  not  90. 

In  connection  with  the  location  of 
demand  and  impulse  items.  Visual 
Merchandising  is  not  as  dogmatic  as 
it  is  about  the  other  formulae  we’ve 
mentioned.  In  general,  however.  Visu¬ 
al  Merchandising  suggests  that  de¬ 
mand  items  should  be  located  in  the 
rear  of  small  stores  while  impulse  items 
should  be  pointed  up  in  locations 
which  your  customer  will  pass  in  going 
from  the  front  entrance  to  the  rear  of 
the  store,  and  back. 

Special  Deal  for  Impulse  Items 

Visual  Merchandising  also  says  that 
impulse  items  should  be  dramatized 
by  high  intensity  lighting  —  legible 
and  quickly  grasped  informative  signs 
—decorative  “come-on”  that  will  catch 
a  moving  eye  into  instant  attention, 
and  start  a  reaction  of  new  desire. 
While  demand  items  should  be  al¬ 


as  coordinator  of  corporate  soles 
at  Macy's,  New  York,  than  which 
more  practical  store  in  the  world. 

lotted  no  more  exposure  space  than 
their  sales  performance  warrants,  this 
does  not  apply  to  impulse  items. 

Impulse  items  are  sometimes  called 
"action”  items  and  no  one  knows  how 
they  will  sell  —  before  they  are  shown. 
They  are  the  retailer’s  dice  game  and 
the  smart  retailer,  like  the  smart  dice 
|)layer,  needs  lots  of  floor  space  to 
throw  a  point.  Therefore,  when  you 
play  with  an  impulse  or  action  item, 
give  it  lots  of  room.  Take  the  gamble. 
Today’s  impulse  winner  may  be  to¬ 
morrow’s  demand  payoff. 

How  to  Waste  Display  Space 

Visual  Merchandising  is  most  curi¬ 
ous  about  the  philosophy  of  clearances. 
You  all  know  that  when  you  push  an 
item  visually  on  a  heavy  traffic  loca¬ 
tion,  you  will  make  it  move.  Conse¬ 
quently,  this  location  is  often  used  to 
expose  slow-moving  items.  I  refer  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  technique  used  in  many 
shoe  departments  which  calls  for  an 
exposure  of  slow-moving  shoes  in  the 
best  locations.  Visual  Merchandising 
claims  that  this  is  a  debatable  proced¬ 
ure,  because  if  normally  slow-moving 
items  will  sell  faster  in  best  locations, 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Education  tor  Retailing 

By  Charles  E.  Boyd  Training  for  store  work  still  logs  behind  other  phases 

Secretary,  Retail  Merchants  Association.  of  the  federal  vocational  education  program,  but 

Detroit.  Michigan  |j^  largely  with  retailers  themselves. 


Vj^THEN  retailers  talk  of  distributive 
^  education  in  the  total  school 
program,  they  give  consideration  to 
several  different  typ>es  of  training.  In 
every  city  in  the  country,  regardless  of 
population,  the  retail  stores  employ  a 
sizable  percentage  of  the  workers  of 
that  community.  Therefore  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  every  high  school  there 
should  be  elective  courses  in  retailing, 
preferably  at  the  11th  and  12th  grade. 
These  retailing  classes  should  give 
practical  knowledge  to  both  the  pros¬ 
pective  retail  employees  and  the  re¬ 
tailers*  customers  of  the  future.  In 
many  of  those  same  schools,  s{>ecial 
classes  should  be  available  for  pre- 
Christmas  training  for  part-time 
student  employees  in  retail  stores. 

In  almost  every  locality  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  evening  adult  non-credit  classes 
should  be  organized  for  those  people 
who  are  employed  day-times  in  retail 
establishments  but  who  wish  to  im¬ 
prove  themselves  for— and  while  at— 
their  work.  These  classes  can  be 
neighborhood  groups,  or  localized  in 
high  schools,  colleges  or  junior  col¬ 
leges.  Certificates  of  attainment  or  of 
some  like  recognition  might  well  be 
made  available  for  those  who  main¬ 
tain  a  certain  standard  of  study. 

Cooperative  school  and  work  pro¬ 
grams  in  retailing  should  be  developed 
in  many  cities,  both  for  the  twelfth 
grade  student  who  is  considering 
entering  retailing  and  for  the  college 
or  junior  college  student. 

Wherever  possible,  four-year  college 
courses,  looking  to  a  degree  in  retail¬ 
ing,  should  be  established,  and  espe¬ 
cially  imp>ortant  is  the  development  of 
a  five-year  college  program  which  will 
qualify  a  person  to  teach  retailing 
classes  in  high  schools  and  colleges. 

Another  program  recently  devel¬ 


oped  by  certain  universities  where 
graduate  credit  is  given  for  such  work, 
is  the  summer  cooperative  counselor 
training  program  in  retailing  where 
high  school  counselors  are  given  a  six- 
weeks  training  in  selected  retail  estab¬ 
lishments. 

Available  Funds  Go  Unused 

Because  of  the  serious  interest  which 
retailers  should  have  in  distributive 
education  and  the  need  for  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  its  prime  importance  to  the 
future  of  retailing,  a  comprehensive 
study  was  made  of  the  subject  some 
time  ago,  in  relation  to  Michigan  as 
well  as  the  nation  at  large.  Our  re¬ 
search  was  conducted  in  several  areas 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  find 
the  answer  to  some  specific  questions, 
namely— 

(a)  Why  has  distributive  education 
lagged  so  far  behind  home-mak¬ 
ing,  agriculture,  trade  and  indus¬ 
try,  and  other  areas  of  vocational 
education? 

(b)  Is  more  Federal  aid  indicated  or 
justified? 

(c)  Is  the  lack  of  progress  in  distribu¬ 
tive  education  due  to  administra¬ 
tive  fjolicy  at  Federal  and  State 
levels? 

(d)  What,  if  anything,  can  be  done 
nationwide  and  at  the  individual 
State  level  to  accelerate  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  sound  retail  education? 

Inasmuch  as  the  entire  proposition 
must  rest  upon  a  foundation  of  operat¬ 
ing  funds,  we  sought  to  learn  the  facts 
in  the  field  of  available  finance. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  July  1,  1946- 
47,  distributive  education  funds  au¬ 
thorized  by  Congress  under  the 
George-Deen  Act  amounted  to  $1 .254.- 


000  and  that  money  was  allotted  to  the 
various  States  on  the  basis  of  popula¬ 
tion.  $10,000  was  set  as  the  minimum 
allotment  for  any  State. 

The  George-Barden  Act  increased 
the  authorized  annual  amount  to 
about  $2,600,000  although  for  the 
years  ending  June  30,  1948  and  1949, 
the  amount  appropriated  under  the 
Act  was  approximately  $1,800,000. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  Digest  of 
.Annual  Reports  of  State  Boards  of 
Education  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1948,  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  reported  that  of  the 
$1,525,000  allotted,  only  $1,263,000 
was  actually  expended,  leaving  17+ 
per  cent  of  that  1947-48  appropriation 
unused.  Nineteen  States  were  unable 
to  use  a  sizable  portion  of  their  full 
allotments  and  thus  only  82.8  p>er  cent 
of  the  available  funds  were  expended. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clear 
that  any  request  to  Congress  to  in¬ 
crease  the  appropriation  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $2,600,000  authorized  by  the 
George-Barden  Act  would  require 
careful  justification. 

Without  any  doubt,  it  would  seem 
that  the  answer  to  the  fuller  use  of 
these  funds  rests  with  retailers,  their 
retail  associations  and  other  business 
|reople.  The  local  school  officials  and 
State  vocational  officers  can  hopefully 
plan  for  large  allotments,  but  such  will 
serve  only  as  detriments  to  future  ap 
propriations  if,  when  they  are  grantetl, 
they  are  not  used  to  the  maximum. 
The  best  and  fullest  use  only  can  be 
.iccomplished  by  a  program  of  100  per 
cent  cooperation  between  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  the  educators. 

Also,  it  must  be  recognized  that  any 
increase  in  Federal  funds  on  a  match¬ 
ing  basis  will  require  increased  State 
and  local  funds.  The  nationwide  fig- 
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SELLING  THE  RETAIL  CAREER 

It’s  exciting;  it’s  fun;  it’s  full  of  opportunities  for  the 
taking— that’s  the  story,  entitled  “Careers  in  Retailing,’’ 
which  the  Baltimore  Retail  Merchants  Association  has 
been  putting  across  to  high  school  youngsters  and  their 
families  in  recent  months.  The  exhibit  shown  here  has 
been  traveling  the  city  since  early  last  spring.  Every  high 
school  in  the  area  has  had  it,  or  will  have  it  this  term, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  Maryland  Academy  of  Science  sponsored  a  month¬ 
long  showing  at  the  city’s  main  library  during  the  summer. 

The  introtluction  to  the  exhibit  is  a  series  of  three- 
dimensional  displays  entitled  The  Flow  of  Merchandise, 
dramatizing  every  step  in  the  process  from  the  time  the 
store  buyer  leaves  for  market  until  the  merchandise  is  de¬ 
livered  to  the  customer.  Other  sections  show  the  wide 


variety  of  jobs  a  store  offers,  deftly  focusing  attention  on 
behind-the-scene  opportunities  as  much  as  on  selling. 

Visitors  take  away  a  bright  four-page  booklet,  carrying 
the  message:  “There’s  a  future  for  you  in  retailing.’’  It 
is  brief  and  lively  reading.  It  stresses  the  stability  and 
security  of  the  store  as  an  employer  and  the  wide  variety 
of  opportunities  for  specialization  and  success.  It  closes 
with  an  invitation  to  “come  to  the  jjersonnel  office  of  your 
favorite  store  and  discuss  your  future  in  retailing.” 

Idea,  exhibit  and  brochure  are  the  work  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Baltimore  Merchants  Association  consisting  of 
store  managers,  personnel  managers,  and  publicity  and 
display  managers.  The  ready  coofieration  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Board  of  Education  suggests  that  local  retail  groups 
have  an  audience  waiting  and  eager  for  sound  and  well- 
|)resented  vo<ational  material. 
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ures  show  that  the  total  amount  ex¬ 
pended  for  distributive  education  was 
split  as  follows  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1947:  Federal  funds— 39  per 
cent,  State  funds— 32  p)er  cent,  and 
local  funds— 29  per  cent.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  ratio  of  Federal  funds  to  State 
and  local  funds  is  50-50;  or  putting  it 
another  way,  every  Federal  dollar  must 
be  matched  by  a  dollar  from  some 
combination  of  State  and  local  funds. 
To  completely  use  the  increased  Fed¬ 
eral  funds,  States  must  appropriate  ad¬ 
ditional  monies  or  the  individual  cities 
must  greatly  increase  their  local  share 
of  the  distributive  education  expenses. 
In  either  case,  nation,  State  and  local 
retail  trade  associations  must  be 
aroused  to  the  necessity  for  concrete 
action  to  obtain  State  and/or  local 
funds  to  match  the  proposed  increases 
in  Federal  funds. 

There  is  another  area  in  which  re¬ 
tailers  and  educators  must  join  forces 
if  best  results  are  to  be  secured  in  the 
field  of  distributive  education.  Some 
criticism  has  been  directed  toward  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  to 
the  effect  that  insufficient  emphasis  is 


given  to  distributive  education  at  the 
national  level  both  as  to  personnel  and 
as  to  funds.  Specifically,  retailers  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  field  of  education  in  the 
distributive  occupations  is  of  so  great 
importance  that  it  should  be  dignified 
by  having  a  separate  division,  rather 
than  be  submerged  and  made  a  part 
of  the  “Business  Education  .Service  ol 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education.” 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  strong  be¬ 
lief  that  such  a  division  of  distributive 
education  should  be  in  charge  of  a 
chief  administrator  who  has  a  sufficient 
background  of  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  distribution.  This  chief  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  "Division  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education”  (for  want  of  a 
better  name),  should  have  on  his  stall 
field  men  who  are  well  grounded  in 
retailing  so  that  they  are  fully  compe¬ 
tent  to  assist  the  various  State  Boards 
of  Education  in  setting  up  and  devel¬ 
oping  sound  programs  of  tlistributive 
education. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  thorough  study 
of  the  situation  at  the  national  level 
leads  to  the  definite  conclusion  that 
I  he  major  part  of  the  |)roblem  must  be 


the  responsibility  of  the  individual  na¬ 
tional  and  State  retail  organizations 
and  the  local  communities.  This  fact 
IS  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  17 
per  cent  of  the  available  funds  were 
returned  to  the  Federal  Government 
as  unused  because  such  a  large  number 
of  the  States  either  had  no  reimburs¬ 
able  distributive  education  activities 
or  because  the  programs  which  those 
States  ditl  develop  were  altogether  too 
limited  in  number  or  scope. 

When  making  comparisons  in  our 
public  schools  of  the  enrollments  ol 
students  in  retail  education  with  those 
in  other  vocational  fields  such  as  agri¬ 
culture,  trade  and  industry,  and  home 
economics,  we  must  admit  that  retail¬ 
ers  and  retail  organizations  apparent¬ 
ly  have  been  asleep  at  the  switch  while 
these  other  groups  and  organizations 
were  steadily  forging  ahead. 

If  distributive  education  is  to  have 
its  representative  place  in  the  total 
school  program  then  both  educators 
and  retailers  must  set  about  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  goal  by  demonstrating  the 
needs  and  the  means  to  the  desired 
end. 


The  Distributive  Education  Set-Up 


By  W.  P.  Beard 

Assistant  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 
Office  of  Education.  Federal  Security  .Agency 


Where  it's  been  and  where  it's  going, 
together  with  some  questions  retail¬ 
ers  should  ask  themselves  about  it. 


Vj^E  in  the  Division  of  Vo  ational 
Education  are  familiar  with  the 
realities  of  business,  industrial,  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  homemaking  occupa¬ 
tions.  In  exercising  our  resp)onsibili- 
ties  we  work  constantly  with  represen¬ 
tative  groups  from  these  fields  so  that 
our  programs  may  be  effective.  We 
welcome  constructive  criticism  as  a 
basis  for  adjustment  of  the  training 
programs. 

The  distributive  education  program 
is  conducted  by  the  public  schools  to 
fit  people  for  employment  in  the  field 
of  merchandising— retailing,  wholesal¬ 
ing,  jobbing,  and  their  component  oc¬ 


cupations;  merchandising  of  both 
goods  and  services  is  included.  Office 
occupations  are  not  included. 

Frequently  we  can  tell  where  some¬ 
thing  is  going  by  where  it  has  been. 
In  the  case  of  distributive  education 
we  need  only  go  back  to  1936  when 
Gongress  passed  the  George-Deen  .Act 
providing  Federal  funds  to  assist  the 
States  in  promoting  this  program. 
Schools  had  previously  developed 
some  generalized  courses  in  salesn-.an- 
ship.  Most  of  their  attention  was  given 
to  courses  in  the  office  occupations, 
primarily  stenography,  typing  ami 
bookkeeping. 


But  we  should  go  back  to  1917  and 
note  a  provision  in  the  Smith-Hughes 
.Vet  passed  in  that  year.  This  Act, 
while  providing  assistance  to  the 
States  in  promoting  training  in  agri- 
tulture,  home  economics,  and  trade 
and  industrial  subjects,  did  not  so  pro¬ 
vide  for  distributive  subjects.  It  did, 
however,  give  the  Office  of  Education 
a  responsibility  to  make  studies  to  aid 
the  States  in  giving  instruction  in  the 
field  of  commerce  and  commercial  pur¬ 
suits.  One  of  the  first  of  such  studies 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
people  leaving  the  schools  entered  the 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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The  long-standing  conservative  buying  habits  of  Kansas  City  shoppers  were  not  in  evidence  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  basement  store  at  the  John  Taylor  Co.  Crowds  like  the  one  above  jammed  the  new  floor  in  response  to 
a  big  promotional  effort  which  marked  the  inauguration  of  Taylor’s  new  aggressive  merchandising  policy.  At  the 
right,  a  stucessful  shopper  meditates  over  an  armful  of  bargains. 
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"Oh,  Barrsn  Gain!  Oh,  Bitter  Lossl"  Everybody’s  friends 
again  at  the  NRDGA,  because  the  first  big  hurdle  on  Con¬ 
vention  Road  has  been  cleared.  Association  members  all 
received  this  week  the  first  copies  of  the  program  which 
will  guide  them  through  the  densely  packed  days  and  even¬ 
ings  of  the  39th  Annual  Convention.  That  program  is 
something  to  be  handled  with  a  certain  reverence.  Sweat 
and  tears  went  into  its  making,  and  there  have  been  mo¬ 
ments  when  bloodshed  seemed  not  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  Three  days  before  this  nine-page  product  of  the 
inultilith  machines  was  ready  for  mailing  the  atmosphere 
around  here  was  so  frigid  you  could  see  icicles  forming  on 
the  walls  of  our  elegant  board  room. 

As  usual,  the  group  managers  had  cooked  up,  among 
them,  more  sessions  than  there  are  hours  in  convention 
week,  or  meeting  rooms  in  the  Hotel  Statler.  A  lot  of  blue- 
[lenciling  was  obviously  in  order.  But  every  group  mana¬ 
ger  in  the  place  was  stonily  determined  to  be  cut  up  into 
tiny  pieces  before  he  yielded  ground  on  a  single  session. 
This  was  not,  dear  reader,  a  happy  office.  At  staff  meetings 
the  boys  took  to  addressing  Gortlon  Dakins  as  “Mr.  Chair¬ 
man”  and  each  other  as  “Sir.”  Probably  the  unit  control 
clerical  who  watches  out  for  candlewick  spreads  in  your 
store  will  never  know  how  tigerishly  her  right  to  learn 
about  a  simpler  system  was  defended;  and  as  regards  the 
store  owner’s  dire  need  for  more  information  about  the 
Point  4  program,  nobody  outside  our  trembling  walls  can 
|)ussibly  imagine  how  elcKjuently  this  case  was  presented. 

The  end  to  all  the  deadlocks  came  rather  suddenly,  in  a 
little  Hurry  of  nearly-gracious  compromises.  The  general 
manager  claims  that  this  peaceful  finish  should  be  credited 
to  somebody-or-other’s  diplomacy  and  winning  personality, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  whole  job  was  tidied  up  and 
put  away  just  in  time  for  the  World  Series. 

There  will  be  33  sessions,  the  absolute  maximum  that 
four  and  a  half  days  and  the  convention  hotel  (not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  endurance  of  convention-goers)  can  accommodate, 
and  these  sessions  will  cover  the  subjects  that  claim  most 
urgently  the  attention  of  the  major  executives  in  the  store 
this  winter.  In  other  words,  the  39th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  be  just 
as  big  and  glossy  and  crowded  and  valuable  as  the  record¬ 


breaking  38th— also  just  as  thickly  studded  with  luncheon 
and  dinner  parties,  with  good  will,  trade  gossip,  backslap 
ping  reunions,  profoundly  confusing  statistics  and  similar 
refreshments  of  the  spirit. 

The  convention  will  open  on  January  9  at  noon,  at  New 
York’s  Hotel  Statler,  and  will  continue  through  January 
1 3.  Registration  will  start  on  Sunday,  January  8.  Good  idea 
—get  hotel  reservations  at  once.  One  group  of  convention¬ 
eers  already  has  its  plane  reservations— this  is  the  French 
contingent,  under  the  leadership  of  Jacques  Lacour-Gayet, 
president  of  the  Federation  Nationale  des  Enterprises  a’ 
Commerce. 

Matter  of  Principle.  The  NRDGA  has  registered  under 
the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act.  The  action  was 
taken  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Association  does  not  con¬ 
sider  itself  legally  required  to  register,  under  the  terms 
of  the  statute.  “However,”  says  a  statement  filed  with  the 
registration,  “the  Association  approves  the  underlying  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Act  and  endorses  the  principle  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  should  have  immediately  avail¬ 
able  to  it  such  information  as  the  Act  requires  in  con¬ 
nection  with  those  who  undertake  to  present  views  and 
arguments  for  its  consideration.” 

Belgian  Retailers  Spark  National  Recovery.  Returning 
from  the  “look-see”  trip  to  Europe  which  he  reports  on 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Stores,  Benjamin  H.  Namm  said 
he  was  especially  impressed  with  the  steady  economic  re¬ 
covery  that  is  being  made  by  Belgium  and  Luxembourg— 
“particularly  heartening,”  he  commented,  “because  it  is 
being  achieved  within  the  framework  of  our  own  system 
of  free  and  competitive  private  enterprise.” 

“We  may  also  look  with  pride,”  he  continued,  “upon 
the  constructive  leadership  displayed  by  the  retail  merchants 
of  Belgium.  They  are  strongly  organized  in  a  group  quite 
similar  to  our  own  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
It  is  called  the  Association  des  Grandes  Enterprises  de  Dis¬ 
tribution  de  Belgique.  Its  newly  elected  President  is  Fran¬ 
cois  Capelle,  General  Directeur  of  Le  Grand  Bazar  of  Liege. 
iMany  of  our  members  will  recall  the  good-will  visit  that 
Mr.  Capelle  made  to  our  country  in  the  fall  of  1948,  ac- 
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lumpanied  by  his  associates,  Auguste  Deslandes  of  Antwerp 
and  Paul  Beaussillon  of  Brussels. 

“Mr.  Capelle  is  tentatively  planning  to  bring  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  Belgian  merchants  over  to  the  U.S.A.  early  in  1951. 
The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  already 
extended,  through  him,  a  cordial  invitation  for  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  to  participate  in  our 
1951  .Annual  Convention.” 

Black  Magic  at  A  &  S.  .As  superstitious  as  baseball  players 
are  with  their  gooil  luck  charms,  rituals  and  bows  to  Lady 
Luck,  some  of  their  fans  tan  usually  go  them  one  better. 
In  Cleveland  during  the  summer  a  benighted  druggist 
scrambled  up  a  Hag  pole  on  the  top  of  his  store  with  the 
intention  of  sitting  there  until  the  Indians  had  won  the 
|>ennant.  As  a  witch  dtxtor  he  failed  dismally.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  his  Indians  were  mired  down  in  third  place  in 
the  standings. 

In  Brooklyn  it  was  a  different  story.  There,  .Abraham  & 
Straus,  the  borough’s  biggest  department  store,  took  on  the 
role  of  conjuring  the  Dodgers  home  with  the  pennant.  On 
the  eve  of  the  final  crucial  three-game  series  with  the  St. 
Louis  Cards,  .A  8c  S  tossed  off  a  newspaper  ad  tlesigned  to 
turn  the  Cardinals  into  a  bunch  of  bush-leaguers  and  the 
Dodgers  into  a  team  of  Di  Maggios.  The  ad  was  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  box  score,  only  ten  words  of  copy,  with  the 
illustrations  assigned  to  do  the  dirty  work.  “To  the  Cards,” 
it  said,  and  then  in  the  St.  Louis  column  a  parade  of  black 
tats,  busted  mirrors,  inverted  horseshoes  and  spilled  salt. 
To  the  Dodgers,  four-leaf  clovers  and  rabbits’  feet.  Copies 
of  the  ad  and  a  bagful  of  gootl  luck  charms  were  deliveretl 
to  Burt  Shotten,  Dtxlger  manager,  as  he  sweated  out  the 
opening  game  in  St.  Louis’  Sportsman’s  Park.  It  didn’t  take 
long  for  the  whammy  to  work  on  the  Cards.  The  St.  Louis 
club  blew  two  out  of  three  games  to  the  Dotlgcrs,  followed 
that  by  dropping  four  out  of  five  and  wound  up  by  tossing 
away  their  league  lead.  On  the  last  day  of  the  season,  a 
l(x>k  at  the  standings  showed  that  the  .A  8c  S  jinx  had  ilone 
its  work  well.  Into  the  World  Series  went  the  Dtxlgers. 

But  in  the  big  series  they  were  facing  a  club  that  had  met 
the  test  of  a  department  store  jinx  and  laughed  in  its  face. 
Up  in  Boston,  with  the  Red  Sox  lotked  in  a  neck  and  neck 
struggle  with  the  New  York  Yankees,  Jordan  Marsh  had 
come  up  with  an  ad  similar  to  .A  8c  S’s,  directed  at  the 
Yankees.  For  a  while  it  enjoyed  temporary  success  with 
the  eight  balls,  snake  eyes  and  black  cats  that  it  wished  on 
the  Yanks,  but  in  the  final  two  days  of  the  season  the 
whammy  lost  its  stuff  and  the  New  York  club,  without  a 
line  of  department  store  help,  copped  the  jxinnant.  As  the 
•Series  opened  in  New  York,  The  Yankees,  a  winner  in  spite 
of  Jordan  .Marsh’s  evil-eye,  were  waiting  to  see  whether  the 
Brooklyn  version  of  the  whammy  could  hurt  them.  If  the 
budget  could  stand  it  the  .A  8c  S  ad  de|)artment  was  ready  to 
do  its  worst. 

Essay  on  Community  Relations.  In  Detroit,  in  mid-Septem¬ 
ber,  people  were  crowding  in  at  the  rate  of  3,000  a  day  to 
see  a  show  called  “For  Modern  Living”  at  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts.  It  was  probably  the  best  of  its  kind,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  biggest  ever  produced.  Behind  it  lay  a  year  of 
expert  and  loving  labor  which  had  brought  together  from 
all  over  the  globe  what  the  Institute  considered  the  best 
modern  design  in  consumer  goods  of  every  kind.  Behind 
it  lay,  too,  the  day-by-day  cooperation,  the  considerable 
financial  backing,  and  the  promotional  talents  of  a  great 


department  store.  But  J.  L.  Hudson  preferred  to  play  [.! 
down  its  role  in  the  exhibition. 

A  statement  of  truly  classic  simplicity  offered  the  store’s 
reason  for  backing  the  show:  “It  was  felt  that  such  an 
exhibit  would  be  a  gootl  thing  for  the  community,  and  for 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts.”  Since  the  Institute,  like  most 
municipal  projects,  can  seldom  put  its  hands  on  suffit  lent 
funds  for  gootl  special  exhibitions.  Hudson’s  tpiietly  filled 
the  dollar  gap. 

The  show  was  designed  by  Alexander  Girard,  nationally 
known  architect.  He  had  a  free  hand  in  selecting  the  objects 
to  be  shown— there  are  over  3,000  of  them,  culletl  from  the 
work  of  modern  designers  the  worltl  over.  Everything  in 
the  show  is  in  production. 

Hutlson’s  publicity  tie-in  was  chiefly  directed  at  getting 
Detroit  to  visit  the  exhibit.  A  few  spot  displays  show  items 
the  store  carries  which  are  identical  with  or  similar  to  oh- 
|ects  in  the  exhibit.  These  are  identified  as  typical  of  the 
show,  and  placards  extend  an  invitation  to  customers  to 
visit  the  Institute.  For  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  show— 
which  will  continue  until  November  20— Hudson’s  had  a 
winilow  display,  styled  to  I(X)k  like  a  typical  portion  of  the 
Institute’s  exhibit,  and  inviting  the  (ustomers  to  go  see  the 
rest  of  it  for  themselves. 

New  Opposition  to  Night  Openings.  The  attempt  (d  a 
group  of  Provitlence,  R.  I.  merchants  to  establish  a  program 
of  Thursday  night  ojx;nings  was  running  into  diffit  iilties 
this  month  when  the  local  CIO  retail  union  lined  up  pickets  I 
to  kill  olf  the  plan.  More  than  -10  small  stores  were  involved  J 
in  the  experiment  and  hopetl  to  extend  it  until  December  | 
before  passing  on  its  profitability.  Providence’s  big  stores  i 
tlid  not  join  the  move.  Even  though  the  stores  involved 
stated  that  employee  hours  would  be  arranged  on  a  stag- 
geretl  basis,  not  altering  the  length  of  the  work  week,  the 
union  opposed  the  move  as  unfair  (ompetition  and  estab 
lished  its  pickets  to  “protect”  the  stores  which  did  not  open. 

Herald  Square  on  the  Missouri.  It’s  a  big  progressive  (ily, 
and  its  general  business  health  reflects  its  position  at  the 
top  of  the  nation’s  list  as  a  meat  packing  center,  cash  wheal 
market,  flour  production  and  railroad  center.  But  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  has  through  the  years  been  compiling  a 
rather  sorry  spending  recortl  in  its  frig  downtown  retail  area. 
Why  the  city  with  its  half-million  population  anti  near¬ 
million  customer  potential  trading  area  should  lack  a  truly 
“big”  department  store,  or  why  the  stores  shoukl  be  lagging 
behind  other  cities  in  total  per  capita  retail  sales  has  beer 
one  of  retailing’s  unsolved  mysteries.  This  month  one  of 
the  city’s  oldest  stores  was  certain  it  hatl  the  answer. 

The  John  Taylor  Co.  has  serveil  the  KC  area  for  (iS 
years,  and  Iniilt  a  reputation  as  a  good  quality  women’s 
specialty  store.  In  the  .S|)ring  of  19-17  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Macy  organi/ation  and  under  the  new  management  S7 
million  was  earmarked  for  expansion  and  modernisation. 
.According  to  the  plan  worked  out,  Taylor  reputation  tor 
(juality  was  to  be  guartleil  carefully  in  the  new  program 
and  integrated  with  a  policy  of  more  aggressive  merchan¬ 
dising.  In  the  process  one  of  the  oldest  of  Kansas  City's 
stores  was  to  become  its  newest,  most  modern  store.  If  the 
plan  worked  the  city  would  have  for  the  first  time  a  truly 
"tlominant”  store. 

The  first  public  evidence  ol  the  new  policy  was  unveiled 
last  month  with  the  opening  of  'Taylor’s  ba.sement  store. 

(Continued  on  page  28)  I 
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raster  turnover 
greater  profits! 


PORTABLE 

TYPEWRITERS 

The  ALL  NEW  Remington 
Personal  Typewriter  is  the 
sensation  of  the  typewriter 
field.  Orders  are  pouring  in. 
Dealers  are  bombarding  us 
for  tie-in  advertising — they 
recognize  a  sure-fire  winner! 
Exclusive  miracle  tab  sets, 
clears  tab  stops  from  the 
keyboard  with  one  key  oper¬ 
ation.  The  most  sensational 
selling  feature  ever  offered  on 
a  portable  typewriter. 


TOPFLIG  HT 

ADDING  MACHINES 
—a  fast  selling  threesome! 

The  Hand  Adder — Model 
7171-5;  the  Hand  Adder  with 
subtract  feature —  Model 
7371-5;  and  the  smart  new 
gray  tone  Electric  with  cush¬ 
ioned  power — Model  9371-5 . 
All  three  feature  a  speedy, 
easy  to  operate  10-key  ac¬ 
tion;  each  lists  and  totals  to 
$99,999.99,  is  competitively 
priced,  margined  for  profit! 


CARBON  PAPERS 
AND  RIBBONS 

Companion  packaged  lines 
with  quality  that  means  re¬ 
peat  business,  invincible  is 
a  top  quality  duo .  character 
gives  your  customers  above 
average  quality  at  popular 
prices,  everlasting  pleases 
even  the  most  price-con¬ 
scious  purchasing  agent  who 
demands  demonstrable 
quality  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 
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Previously  the  store  had  been  without  a  basement  operation. 
The  new  basement  houses  46  different  merchandise  depart¬ 
ments,  the  ready-to-wear  group  stealing  the  show  with  its 
sweep  of  the  entire  width  of  the  store  in  the  form  of  an  arc. 
Two  main  basement  entrances  adjoin  the  upstairs  store 
entrances  and  new  escalators  and  high  speed  elevators  serve 
the  downstairs  shoppers.  On  the  day  the  basement  opened 
there  were  25,000  of  these,  scrambling  for  big  first-day  bar¬ 
gains.  « 

With  the  basement  ojjeration  in  working  order,  Taylor’s 
was  looking  forward  to  the  opening  later  this  fall  of  its 
expanded  upstairs  store.  In  the  expansion  Taylor’s  will 
graduate  from  specialty  store  ranking  to  that  of  a  full 
fledged  department  store.  Principal  additions  under  the 
program  will  be  the  new  appliance  departments  and  a 
complete  men’s  department.  With  the  highly  successful 
debut  of  the  Taylor  basement,  store  officials  have  few  qualms 
about  how  their  overall  expansion  will  take.  “If  the  base¬ 
ment  opening  was  any  indication  of  local  acceptance,’’  said 
Taylor  president  Richard  G.  Roth,  “then  our  new  main 
store  should  more  than  please  the  Kansas  City  shop|jers.’’ 

No  Shortogo  of  Customers.  It  had  been  a  month  of  skillful 
promotion,  record  crowds  of  shoppers  and  some  nice  looking 
sales  figures.  From  all  over  the  country*  from  the  big  and  the 
little  stores,  the  promotional  success  stories  rolled  in.  The 
reluctant  customer  was  finding  plenty  to  lure  her  through 
the  revolving  doors  and  plenty  inside  to  put  her  in  a  buy¬ 
ing  mood.  There  were  anniversary  sales,  fashion  shows, 
children’s  promotions  and  just  plain  cost  of  living  sales  to 
perk  up  the  retail  advertising  pages. 

Davison’s  in  Atlanta  reported  the  biggest  day  in  its  his¬ 
tory— 40  jjer  cent  over  anything  on  its  books— for  the  first 
day  of  its  Celebration  Expansion  Day.  “Who  said  business 
was  bad!’’  chortled  the  Atlanta  Journal  in  a  big  one  page  ad 
announcing  the  results  of  the  Davison  sale,  which  had  been 
touched  off  by  a  special  27-page  advertising  section  in  The 
Journal.  McCreery’s,  New  York,  with  its  all-nylon  fashion 
show  was  another  to  report  a  promotional  scoop.  Its  aisles 
were  swarming  for  the  fabric  show  which  was  staged,  in  co- 
ojjeration  wtih  the  McCall  Corporation,  to  launch  the  store’s 
Fall  Fabric  Fair.  (Same  week  as  the  McCreery  show, 
McCall’s  staged  21  co-op  fabric  promotions  in  other  stores 
throughout  the  nation.  All  reported  crowd-pulling  results.) 

Along  about  the  same  time,  the  budget  floor  at  Marshall 
Field  was  enjoying  a  fresh  access  of  prosperity,  the  result  of 
a  promotion  to  push  the  Fieldbilt  line  on  its  second  anni¬ 
versary.  Thirty  items  with  the  Fieldbilt  brand  were  featured 
in  the  advertising,  which  urged  budget-conscious  customers 
to  “lower  their  cost  of  living”.  At  Hearn’s,  New  York,  a 
small  ad  featuring  steel  Venetian  blinds  at  SI. 99  brought 
mobs  to  the  14th  Street  store  and  resulted  in  an  emergency 
call  for  N.  Y.  police  to  help  control  the  crowds. 

For  many  other  stores  it  was  Hopalong  Cassidy  who 
packed  them  in.  Bill  Boyd,  the  Hollywood  cowboy  who 
plays  Cassidy  in  the  revived  Westerns  which  are  delighting 
the  TV  audiences,  is  now  on  a  customer-kissing  and  hand¬ 
shaking  tour  of  the  nation’s  stores  to  promote  Hopalong 
merchandise.  Goldblatt’s,  Chicago,  greeted  Boyd  this  month 
with  its  State  Street  store  at  maximum  capacity.  More  than 
20,000  eager  children  showed  up  at  the  first  Boyd  appear¬ 
ance  to  palaver  a  few  words  with  the  middle  aged  cow  poke. 
Here  again  buying  was  reported  as  so  rapid  that  executives 
were  called  out  to  assist  the  regular  sales  force. 
Cracker-Barrel  De  Luxe.  To  a  good  copywriter  everything’s 
an  asset.  Gimbel’s  astute  advertising  staff  in  New  York  has 


been  putting  on  a  suave  demonstration  of  this  fact  for  years.  P 
“Plain  old  Gimbel’s,”  they  christened  the  place,  “a  cracker-  ^ 
barrel  store  at  heart.”  Every  ad  boasted  exuberantly  about 
Gimbel’s  aversion  to  “chi-chi”,  concentration  on  solid  mer¬ 
chandise  value.  Behind  the  apparently  lighthearted  banter 
about  other  stores’  fancy  labels  and  perfumed  elevators, 
Gimbel’s  was  striking  straight  home  to  the  average  woman’s 
uneasy  feeling  that  she  may  pay  trx)  high  a  price  for  luxury 
“atmosphere”  when  she  shops. 

But  this  year  Gimbel  management  decided  that  the  place 
was  maybe  getting  a  little  too  plain  and  a  little  too  old.  | 
For  months  now  a  big  modernization  ($2  million)  and  a 
general  re-shuffling  of  departments  has  been  going  on  all 
over  the  store,  under  the  guidance  of  Raymond  Loewy. 
Customers  have  been  getting  accustomed  to  it  piece  by  piece, 
and  last  month  they  found  one  entire  floor  finished— the 
colorful,  marvelously  lighted  and  ingeniously  planned  fifth. 
Here  are  sweeping  vistas  down  which  the  shopper  can  locate 
her  destination  at  a  glance,  and  a  subtle  system  of  color 
differentiation  which  divides  the  floor  unobtrusively  into 
little  shops.  Here  are  the  linen  department,  gift  depart¬ 
ment,  art  needlework,  blankets  and  sheets,  fabrics,  patterns, 
sewing  machines  and  notions  and  the  sewing  school.  The 
fabric  section  has  excited  the  most  comment.  Wall  cabinets 
display  color  ranges  of  fabric  bolts.  There  are  two-tiered  I 
tables  and  night  and  day  lighting  to  make  fabric  selection  i 
easier.  At  the  pattern  selection  counters  a  shelf  for  bundles  ^ 
is  provided  on  each  table,  and  order  blanks,  fitted  into  table 
grooves,  Enable  the  customer  to  write  down  the  pattern  . 
number  of  her  selection. 

At  an  official-opening  party  for  vendors  and  press,  Joseph 
Eckhouse,  executive  head  of  the  store,  said:  “While  Gimbel’s 
sold  plenty  of  bargains  when  she  was  homely,  these  new 
layouts  lead  to  added  efficiencies  which  result  in  savings  , 
passed  on  to  the  customer.  The  fifth  floor  will  be  able  to 
sell  even  more  bargins  now  that  she  is  pretty.” 

And  how  were  Bernice  FitzGibbon  and  her  people  taking 
all  this?  With  their  usual  aplomb.  When  the  prettying  job 
started  they  had  announced,  “Us  and  the  White  House— 
we’re  both  sprucin’  up.”  Now  their  simile  for  something 
totally  out  of  date  was  “as  gone  as  the  plain  in  plain  old 
Gimbel’s.” 

Total  Visibility  at  Bamberger's.  Bamberger’s  newly  opened  t 
fashion  floor  houses  20  different  departments,  and  is  an  | 
achievement  in  total  visibility  rarely  if  ever  equalled  before  ; 
in  store  design.  From  the  head  of  the  escalator  at  the  center  : 
of  the  floor,  which  is  the  size  of  a  city  block,  almost  every  | 
department  can  be  clearly  seen.  If  the  department  itself  is 
not  visible,  part  of  its  display  is.  Display  platforms  place  the  i 
merchandise  well  above  eyelevel,  so  that  they  are  clearly  "■ 
seen  from  a  distance  and  serve  to  define  the  departments,  j 
Fixtures  that  would  not  block  the  line  of  vision  were  selected  { 
for  the  merchandise  throughout,  but  it  is  the  skillful  alloca-  j 
tion  of  floor  space  between  sales  and  service  areas  which  is  \ 
mainly  responsible  for  the  clear  view. 

Service  areas  handle  receiving  and  marking  for  the  floor 
as  well  as  stockrooms,  alteration,  and  wrapping  and  packing. 
Stock  and  service  areas  adjoin  related  sales  areas,  and  the 
sales  areas  all  radiate  from  a  fashion  concourse  leading  from  \ 
the  escalators. 

Fitting  rooms  are  located  between  departments,  so  that 
they  may  be  assigned  variously  to  handle  peak  selling  peri¬ 
ods.  A  fashion  show  area  was  created  where  equipment 
for  an  elaborate  performance  can  be  quickly  set  up  and  as 
quickly  dismantled.  {Cont'd  on  page  33)  ; 
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Millinery  salon  in  the  new  third  floor  fashion  center  at  L.  Bamberger  dr  Co.  Set  against  the  curved,  louvred 
backdrop  are  mirrored  try-on  tables  which  give  the  customer  a  full  view  of  herself  standing  or  sitting. 
At  right,  unusual  free- form  display  platforms  are  used  throughout  the  fashion  center. 


Bamberger’s  celebrated  the  opening  with  a  week  ot  tash- 
ion  shows— nine  of  them.  One  feature  was  a  contest  among 

I  selling  staff  members,  with  models  showing  each  contestant’s 
selection  of  a  costume  for  a  day  in  town. 

Prizes  were  saving  bonds  and  theatre  tickets.  Luncheons 
for  vendors  were  held  throughout  the  week.  John  C. 
Williams,  store  president,  Thomas  V.  Barber,  executive  vice 
president,  and  Harry  Zucker,  vice  president  and  administra- 
‘  tor  of  ready-to-wear,  were  the  hosts.  Peter  Copeland  Asso- 
!  elates  designed  the  floor,  working  with  Bamberger’s  modern¬ 
ization  committee,  headed  by  Williams. 

A  Stronger  Urge  to  Sell.  Stores  are  digging  deep  into  the 
sock  to  find  ways  of  spurring  their  sales  forces  towards  higher 
tallies.  In  Chicago  last  month,  Marshall  Field’s  method  was 
a  month-long  selling  competition  to  pick  its  top  selling  sec¬ 
tion,  with  cash  prizes  for  members  of  the  winning  unit.  In 
each  merchandise  division  there  were  contests  to  find  the 
best  three  sales  units.  Winners  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
percentage  gains  over  their  quotas.  Other  awards  went  to 
members  of  a  section  equaling  its  quota  or  exceeding  it. 
Finally  a  grand  award  went  to  the  division  having  the  great¬ 
est  overall  percentage  increase.  In  the  competition  any  sec¬ 
tion  member  could  win  up  to  S60  in  prize  money.  Another 
stunt  by  the  State  Street  store  was  its  Fashion  Edition  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  This  edition  was  printed  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  newspaper,  simulating  a  regular  News 
edition  and  containing  a  complete  fashion  forecast.  It  was 
distributed  to  the  salespeople  attending  the  store’s  fashion 
forum  for  Fall. 

In  New  York  the  sales  comp>etition  idea  was  tried  on  a 
grander  scale  at  Gimbel’s  as  part  of  the  store’s  107th  anni- 
;  versary  event.  All-expense  trips  to  London-Paris  were  to  go 
to  the  two  employees,  one  man,  one  woman,  who  were 
1  judged  to  have  contributed  the  most  outstanding  perform¬ 
ance  during  the  sale.  Thirty-eight  other  winners  will  get 
j  trips  to  Washington,  D.  C.  The  two  grand  prize  winners 
■  get  a  flight  to  London  and  Paris,  a  two  week  stay  abroad 
and  a  .'JSOO  wardrobe  from  the  store.  Also  on  the  prize 
I  winning  list  are  200  merchandise  awards  to  be  made  to 
i  members  of  the  sales  staff. 


Franklin  Simon  in  City  Fold.  Another  big  New  York  store 
acquired  the  City  Stores  tag  during  the  month,  when  the 
ownership  of  Fifth  Avenue’s  famous  Franklin  Simon 
changed  hands.  The  deal  involved  a  transfer  of  a  control¬ 
ling  block  of  Franklin  Simon  stock  to  City  from  the  Atlas 
Corp.  Property  transferred  in  the  deal  includes  the  main 
Fifth  Avenue  store,  four  branch  stores  in  Atlanta,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Cleveland  and  Washington,  and  three  metropiolitan 
New  York  suburban  stores  in  Garden  City,  East  Orange  and 
Greenwich.  Three  new  directors  have  been  added  to  the 
Franklin  Simon  board  of  directors  as  a  result  of  the  switch 
in  control,  including  Herbert  J.  Schwartz,  president  of  City 
Stores  and  John  B.  Knox,  president  of  R.  H.  White  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Expansions:  Rankin  Dry  Goods  Co.  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif,  will 
begin  a  $500,000  remodeling  program  .  ,  .  Newman's, 
Green  Bay,  Wise.,  one  of  the  Newman-Benton  chain,  moved 
into  a  new  $200,000  building  last  month;  added  millinery, 
shoes,  lingerie,  active  sportsw'ear,  and  accessories  to  its  de¬ 
partments  ...  Lit  Bros,  starts  this  month  to  create  its  first 
branch  store  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  Alteration  of  a  new¬ 
ly  acquired  building  in  Upp>er  Darby  is  under  way.  The 
store  will  opien  at  once,  as  soon  as  selling  facilities  are  com¬ 
pleted.  Extensive  remodeling  and  re-fixturing  will  continue 
while  the  store  is  in  operation.  Lit’s  coupled  the  announce¬ 
ment  with  the  opening  of  an  employment  office,  stressed  the 
hiring  of  local  applicants  for  jobs  .  .  .  Macy's-Jamaica 
doubled  the  parking  area  on  its  roof,  making  it  possible  to 
accommodate  1200  cars  a  day.  The  store  also  added  a  second 
night  opiening— Monday— to  the  present  Friday  evening 
hours  .  .  .  Saks-Fifth  Avenue  opened  for  business  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  occupying  one  floor  of  Gimbel’s,  Pittsburgh  .  .  . 
Rice's  Fashion  Corner,  Norfolk,  Va.,  finished  a  $250,000 
modernization  job  in  four  months,  30  days  ahead  of  schedule 
.  .  .  Floor  areas  entirely  free  of  columns  are  a  notable  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Milgrim  store  which  oijened  in  Cleveland  last 
month.  But  the  big  story  was  the  over-sized  fitting  rooms, 
each  individually  decorated,  mirror-walled,  equipped  with 
separate  lighting  systems  for  judging  both  daylight  and 
evening  effects.  (Continued  on  page  34) 
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{Continued  from  page  32) 

Color  Tolovision— Ready  or  Not?  After  a  long  stretch  of 
listening  to  tantalizing  reports  on  the  marvels  of  color  tele¬ 
vision,  the  public  was  yearning  loudly  for  action  that  would 
bring  them  Berle  in  technicolor.  To  answer  the  Hood  of 
complaints  and  insinuations  of  stalling,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  went  to  work  in  Washington  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  to  try  to  learn  the  truth  about  what  is  really 
available  in  the  way  of  color  broadcasting.  It  had  called 
representatives  of  all  interested  parties  to  its  hearings  to 
give  evidence.  Technical  experts,  lawyers  and  tons  of  equip¬ 
ment  were  warmed  up  for  the  hearings. 

.\ltogether  the  representatives  of  nine  color  systems  were 
scheduled  to  ap|>ear  at  the  hearings.  The  Commission  was 
hoping  that  one  of  them  would  prove  that  its  system  was 
ready  for  licensing  for  commercial  use.  Whether  one  system 
woidd  be  found  qualihed  was  largely  dependent  on  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  term,  “compatibility”,  used  to  describe 
the  ilegree  of  ease  with  which  black  and  white  sets  now  in 
use  will  be  able  to  pick  up  a  color  signal. 

Representatives  of  the  Radio  Manufacturers  .\ssociation 
were  insisting  that  “compatibility”  should  mean  that  no 
color  system  be  licensed  unless  it  proved  that  it  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  on  present  black  and  white  sets  without  mak¬ 
ing  it  necessary  for  a  converter  to  be  affixed  to  those  sets. 
The  RMA  had  already  made  up  its  mind  whether  there  was 
such  a  system  now.  No  qualified  system,  said  R.MA,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  whole  question  be  returned  to  the  laboratories 
for  experimentation  and  perfection.  But  the  FCC  definition 
of  “compatibility”  was  less  strict. 

The  two  systems  which  received  the  Iriggesi  pre-bearing 
buildups  and  a  large  chunk  of  time  at  the  hearings  were  the 
color  systems  perfected  by  Columbia  Broadcasting  and 
RC.\.  CBS’s  mechanical  or  color  wheel  system  was  up  for 
Commission  approval  for  the  second  time,  it  having  played 
a  lone  hand  in  the  color  fight  two  years  ago  before  the 
Commission  only  to  meet  with  failure.  Fhis  mechanical 
system  makes  no  claim  to  strict  compatibility. 

Claims  for  the  RCA  electronic  system  have  been  tonsider- 
ably  toned  down  in  the  FCC  hearing.  This  system  when  first 
announced  two  months  ago  seemed  to  answer  even  the  strict¬ 
est  compatibility  requirements  and  was  being  hailed  as  the 
answer  to  the  Commission’s  quest  for  a  workable  system. 
.\t  the  hearings  however,  RC.\  officials  admitted  that  their 
system  will  not  operate  successfully  under  present  FCC 
standards,  and  that  it  cannot  transmit  eHectively  over  the 
(oaxial  cable.  RC.\  as  a  member  of  RM.\  supports  the  strict 
interpretation  of  “compatibility”,  an  interpretation  which 
would  rule  out  the  CBS  mechanical  system  if  used  as  a  basis 
for  decision  in  the  present  hearings.  Since  RCA  in  effect 
said  that  it  was  not  ready  for  color  broadcasting  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  strict  interpretation  of  “compatibility”  by  the 
FC>C  would  return  the  color  question  to  the  laboratories 
lor  further  development.  If  the  Commission,  however, 
should  decide  that  the  public  wants  its  color  bad  enough  to 
pay  for  converters,  then  CBS  may  walk  off  with  the  prize  it 
missed  two  years  ago. 

NRDGA  GROUP  ACTIVITIES 

Credit  Year  Book.  The  1949  Credit  Manageiiieiu  Year  Book 
was  off  the  press  this  month  and  copies  are  now  available  through 
NRDGA’s  Credit  Management  Division. 

Standard  Sizes  for  Children’s  Dresses.  The  Reai>y-to-Wear 
(iroup,  NRDfiA,  is  p<j1ling  its  members  on  a  proposed  set  ol 
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standard  Ijody  measurements  for  toddlers’  and  children’s  dressei 
with  a  view  to  arriving  at  tradewide  agreement  on  the  proposed  | 
method  of  sizing.  The  suggested  method  has  been  proposed  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  This  proposal  employs  height 
and  weight  as  the  principal  determinants  of  size  rather  than  age. 

For  .Manufacturers  Only.  Regular  publication  of  The  Retail 
Viewpoint,  the  ass»)ciation’s  new  semi-monthly  bulletin  for  manu¬ 
facturers,  is  scheduled  to  start  November  1. 

Regular  Intimate  Apparel  Openings  Set.  NRDC>A’s  Intimate 
.\pparel  Group  has  been  instrumental  in  arranging  regular  open¬ 
ings  in  the  intimate  apparel  industry  on  a  yearly  basis.  In  co¬ 
operation  with  the  lingerie  and  negligee  manufacturers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dates  have  been  set:  Spring  lines,  second  Monday  in 
[anuary:  May,  june  and  July  sales,  second  Monday  in  March; 
back-t{)-school  and  handmade  lines,  second  Monday  in  June; 
fall  lines,  Monday  following  Labor  Day;  January  and  February 
selling,  second  Monday  in  November.  The  Ready-to-VVear  Group 
is  now  seeking  uniform  spring  and  fall  openings  for  the  acces,sory 
markets.  Dates  up  for  official  sanction  are  [anuary  9  and  June  12. 

Improvement  In  Rate  Picture.  While  waiting  for  the  Interstate 
Qtmmerce  Commission’s  decision  on  their  request  for  a  10  per 
cent  increase  in  express  rates,  which  retailers,  through  NRDfi.A’s  i 
Traffic  Group,  have  strongfy  opposed.  Railway  Express  during  the 
month  inaugurated  lower  rates  on  volume  shipments  of  depart-  : 
ment  store  merchandise  from  New  York  City  to  Birmingham,  j 
.Atlanta,  Detroit,  Kansas  City  and  Miami.  Changes  ranged  Ironi 
15  to  35  per  cent  reductions  on  the  regular  100  pound  rate. 
Another  break  for  retailers  was  the  K^C  decision  which  ordered  [ 
that  proposed  rate  increases  on  thenille  in  less  than  truckloads  [ 
and  in  tuickloads  between  all  points  in  the  U.  S.  be  cancelled.  1 

PROMOTIONS,  SERVICES,  PRODUCTS  j 

“What  Makes  a  Cktrset  Department  Successful?”  is  the  title  t)f ! 
a  real  digging-down-to-bedrtKk  report  just  published  by  the  ‘ 
Corset  and  Brassiere  AsscKiation  of  .America,  200  Fifth  .Avenue.  I 
New  York.  This  is  the  way  the  study  was  made:  the  C  8:  B  .\ss<>  I 
ciation  asked  a  long  list  of  corset  departments,  regarded  as  tops  in  ■ 
the  field,  to  (heck  their  figures  against  the  Controllers’  Congress 
goal  performances  as  given  in  the  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results.  1948  edition.  If  a  department  could  re¬ 
port  that  it  matched  or  bettered  the  C.  C.  top  performance  figures, 
it  was  in.  Dun  K:  Bradstreet  then  sent  interviewers  out  with  a  set 
of  ({uestions  carefully  compiled  by  the  corset  industry  to  determine  | 
what  practices  made  these  departments  “tops.”  The  result  is  a 
manual  on  how  to  be  better  than  average.  .Among  the  practices; 
which  push  corset  departments  to  the  top  are  these:  (1)  Customers 
are  referred  from  other  departments;  (2)  Suggestion  selling  makes  i 
added  sales;  (3)  .Ml  garments,  including  brassieres,  are  fitted  and 
returns  are  thereby  reduced;  (4)  F'itting  records  are  kept;  (5) 
Unit  control  is  used;  (6)  Window  displays  are  frequent;  (7) 
Counter  cards  and  direct  mail  are  used  lavishly;  (8)  Selling, 
especially  of  brassieres,  is  from  open  assorted  stcKk  displays;  (9) 
The  department  is  located  next  to  other  apparel  sections;  (10) 

It  is  laid  out  so  that  the  customer  must  go  through  all  its  sections. 

Father’s  Day,  it  seems,  is  just  around  the  corner.  The  1950  cam  . 
paign  had  its  official  opening  at  a  luncheon  last  month.  Alvin 
.\ustin.  director  of  the  Father's  Day  Camncil,  called  the  promotion 
the  “biggest  man-made  recurring  sales  event  in  history”.  Slogan 
lor  next  year  is  “Remember  Father.  Molder  of  Our  Children’s  , 
Future”;  the  public  relations  theme  is  “For  a  Safe  World  To- 
morretw  l  each  Democracy  Today. "  Fifty-thousand  subscribers  to 
the  promotion  is  the  goal  of  the  fund-raising  drive.  'Thk  would 
be  a  good  time  for  stores  to  make  sure  they  have  on  hand  copies  , 
of  the  important  Survey  of  Father's  Day  Business,  issued  by  the 
.Men's  ancl  Boys'  Wear  Group  ol  NRDCi.A  last  July.  This  is  a  de-  | 
tailed  review  of  what  happened  iti  the  1949  promotiem— when  i 
buying  started,  where  the  bulk  of  the  demand  lay,  how  promotions 
were  timed,  what  the  net  results  were.  Suitable  for  a  more  im¬ 
mediate  purp»»se— C.hristmas  planning— is  the  Group's  recently  j 
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In  the  remodeling  of  Rice’s  Fashion  Center,  Norfolk,  Va.,  the 
first-floor  traffic  pattern  is  a  carefully  wttrked  out  plan  of  straight 
and  diagonal  aisles.  Rice’s  four  new  electric  stairways  are  the  first 
multiple  installation  of  the  kind  in  the  Norfolk  trading  area. 

published  Survey  of  Men’s  Furnishings  Sales  by  Classihcaiion. 
This  analyzes  the  contribution  to  total  department  volume  made 
by  each  classification  of  merchandise;  gives  typical  figures  for  all- 
year  19S9  and  1948  and  for  December,  1939  and  December,  1948. 

“How  to  Sell  Toys”  is  a  63-page,  cartoon-illustrated  manual  jusi 
published  by  the  Toy  Manufacturers  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  500  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  and  available  on  request. 

Absolutely  everything  there  is  to  know  about  buttons— and 
there’s  more  to  buttons  than  meets  the  buttonhole— is  set  down 
entertainingly  in  the  50-page  book,  “It’s  All  Done  with  Buttons", 
published  by  the  La  Mode  Division  of  B.  Blumenthal  &  Co.,  1372 
Broadway,  New  York  18.  The  book  is  packed  with  ideas  for 
using  buttons,  not  only  as  new  style  notes  on  clothes,  but  for 
making  all  kinds  of  gifts  and  gadgets. 

Pacific  Mills  has  developed  a  new  blend  of  rayon  and  nylon 
for  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  suiting  and  sportswear  under 
the  trade  name,  Pamylon.  An  exclusive  process  assures  uniform 
distribution  of  the  two  yams  throughout  the  fabric.  Outstanding 
characteristics  of  the  new  blend  are  its  durability  and  resistance 
to  wrinkling. 

A  booklet  just  released  by  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.  is 
loaded  with  suggestions  on  how  to  improve  store  display  with  the 
use  of  crepe  paper.  This  guide  for  display  men  has  well-illus.rated 
instructions  tor  installing  backgrounds,  Htxtrs,  crepes  and  valances 
and  suggestions  on  using  props.  .\lso  included  in  its  pages  are 
directions  for  interior  layouts  to  tie-in  with  window  displays,  and 
photos  of  typical  windows  and  seasonal  decoration.  Titled  “How 
to  Decorate  Windows  with  Crepe  Paper”,  it  is  now  available  at 
25  cents  per  copy  from  Dennison,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Remii^ton-Rand  has  a  new  device  which  automatically  feeds 
checks  into  a  microfilming  camera  at  the  rate  of  250  a  minute. 
The  feeder  handles  mixed  checks  and  cards  in  a  range  of  sizes. 

One  of  the  advantages  natural  bristles  in  hair  brushes  have  held 
over  nylon  bristles  has  been  their  roughened  scale-like  formation 
which  helped  to  do  a  better  job  than  the  smooth  regular  nylon. 
Now,  Owens  Brush  Co.  has  discovered  a  way  of  treating  the  nylon 
bristles,  roughening  them  up,  and  giving  them  an  irregularity 
that  enables  them  to  simulate  the  cleaning  qualities  of  natural 
bristles.  The  Toledo  brush  manufacturer  now  has  put  its  roughed 
up  nylon  bristle  in  three  styles  of  hair  bmshes  now  available. 


Wonder- Art  Inc.,  New  York,  has  produced  a  new  form  ol 
display  which  creates  the  illusion  of  swiveling  to  follow  a  mo». 
ing  audience.  The  display  is  pressed  from  pre-colored  ^heeti 
of  Vinylite  plastic  so  that  the  concave  side  is  the  viewing  surface. 
This  construction  gives  moving  traffic  a  “full-front"  view  of  the 
display  figures  even  when  viewed  from  a  sharp  side  angle.  The 
Magicast  display  is  adaptable  to  any  figure,  design  or  trademark 
and  is  already  being  delivered  in  various  sizes  of  Santa  Clam  ! 
heads  for  Christmas  decoration  in  stores. 

To  keep  display  windows  from  getting  fogged  up  in  the  cold 
weather,  Clearsite  Laboratories,  Pittsburgh,  has  come  up  with  a 
liquid  which  cancels  steaming  and  fogging.  The  Clearsite  liquid  b 
applied  with  a  squeegee,  changing  the  inside  surface  of  the  display  ' 
window  from  a  non-absorbent  to  a  thoroughly  absorbent  one.  Firn  ' ; 
applications  offer  a  week’s  protection  from  steaming,  later  treat-  t'i 
ments  30  days.  Clearsite  is  selling  its  protector  as  a  complete  unu  j 
including  the  liquid,  a  brush  applicator,  a  squeegee,  steam  vapor- 
izer  for  testing  and  two  touch-up  cloths  at  $19.25.  f 

The  Durene  Association’s  direct  mail  program  this  year  proved  f- 
a  winner  in  more  ways  than  one.  From  a  mailing  to  5,600 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  Durene  pulled  between  March  and  Sep 
tember  requests  for  over  65,000  sales  training  manuals;  and  re 
quests  for  promotional  material  three  times  greater  than  the  com¬ 
pany’s  own  most  generous  initial  estimate  of  the  demand.  And 
last  month  the  Direct  Mail  .\dvertising  Association  pinned  in 
medal  on  Durene,  selecting  the  campaign  as  “Best  in  the  Textile 
Industry  for  1949.” 

American  Bembcrg,  reporting  on  the  window  display  contest 
it  sponsored  to  help  promote  Bemberg  rayon  sheers  last  summer, 
says  that  most  contestants  chose  to  feature  piece  goods  rather  than 
ready-to-wear,  but  that  a  number  of  good  windows  were  combina¬ 
tion  jobs— ready-to-wear  and  piece  goods.  First-prize  winners  were 
Kirven’s,  Columbus,  Ga.  (Owen  Epting,  display  manager)  and 
Newman’s,  Emporia,  Kansas  (H.  E.  Schlichter,  display  manager). 

.A  new  upholstery  fabric  has  been  developed  which  is  so  strong 
that  in  durability  tests  cushion  springs  broke  before  the  fabric 
showed  any  sign  of  failure.  This  is  the  announcement  with  which 
Du  Pont  introduces  .Armalon,  an  ethylene-coated  tabric,  which  b 
making  its  start  in  the  truck  upholstery  field,  will  invade  othen 
later  on  when  production  has  been  increased. 

Packaged  air  conditioners  for  a  wide  variety  of  applications  art 
described  in  a  series  of  bulletins  which  can  be  hacl  from  the  Ab 
Conditioning  Department  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.  Each  bulletin  describes  and  pictures  the  units  and  give 
specifications,  ratings  and  dimensions. 

Rayon  and  cotton  fabrics  may  be  treated  lor  lasting  Hame 
resistance  with  Erifon,  a  chemical  now  being  produced  b} 
Du  Pont.  More  expensive  than  fire-retardant  treatments  previoujij 
available,  Erifon  is  not  affected  by  dry  cleaning  or  normal  hoot 
laundering,  and  is  said  not  to  change  the  appearance  or  feel  of 
the  fabric. 

.A  data  book  for  rug  buyers  and  salesmen  is  being  dist>^ibuied 
by  James  Lees  &  Sons  Co.  A  4  x  6  loose  leaf  binder,  it  contaiw 
decoration  information,  yardage  tables  for  calculating  area  and 
price  of  carpet  installations,  selling  points,  price  charts  and  pat 
tern  information  about  each  Lees  grade,  and  advice  on  how  to 
handle  complaints.  Lees’  current  advertising  schedule,  national 
and  local,  is  included  as  a  guide  fur  timing  promotions.  TIk 
b(K)k  is  to  be  revised  every  six  months. 

Dealers  last  month  were  given  their  first  look  at  the  Fiba 
Lok  fabric  developed  by  the  Palm  Beach  Co.,  formerly  Goodall 
Co.  This  new  combination  of  mohair,  nylon  and  rayon  will  makt 
its  bow  to  the  public  in  the  spring  in  the  company’s  new  line  of 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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In  Pepperell’s  new  Luxury  MusUn  and 
Comb^  Percale  Gift  Sets  there’s  every  kind 
of  variety  your  customers  want . . .  variety 
of  styles . . .  variety  of  colors . . .  variety  of 
sizes.  And  they're  priced  in  a  wide  retail 
range  from  S2.09  to  S9.95. 

What’s  more,  Pepperell’s  Colored  Gift  Sets 
are  packaged  to  catch  your  customer’s  eye 
and  offered  to  you  at  a  Merry  Christmas 
mark-up.  So  take  a  look  and  order  plenty— 
your  customers  will! 


com- 


VAIIITT  Of  fTYilCI 
Sheet  aed  PiOoweese  Gift  Sets: 
Luxury  Muslins  in  Solid  Colors. 
Combed  Percale  in 
Scalloped  Hem,  Colored  Hem, 
and  Solid  Color. 


PMowcese  Gift  Sets: 

Solid  Color  Luxury  Muslin. 
Combed  Percale  in 
Colored  Hem, 
and  Solid  Color.  . 


All  sets  come  in  Pep¬ 
perell’s  five  tub-fast 
“personality  colors’’: 

BLUE 

PEACH  I 

AQUA 

MAIZE 

ASHES  OF  ROSES 


ibuted 
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AO  Sheet  and  Pttlowcase  Gift  Sets 
Available  la: 

one — 81 X  108  sheet  or  two — 72  x  108 
sheets  with  two — 42x38V4  or  45x38V4 
pillowcases. 

AH  PMowcese  Gift  SeU 
AvaHabie  le: 

two— 42x381/4  pillowcases  or 
two— 45  X  38V4  pillowcases 


PE-PP9R9LLI 


PEPPERELL  SHEETS 


«  ITabricsI 
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suits.  Palm  Beach  admits  that  its  old  style  mohair  suit,  while 
it  was  a  wonder  for  coolness,  didn't  have  that  smooth,  silky  feel, 
it  scratched  and  it  w-rinkled.  With  the  new  process  the  scratchy 
mohair  becomes  a  core  wrapped  inside  smftoth  rayon  and  nylon, 
then  it  is  spun,  woven  and  finished  on  the  worsted  system.  Credit 
for  the  Fiber-Lok  prwess  gties  to  F.  Everett  Nutter,  Palm  Beach’s 
vice  president  in  charge  of  design  and  development.  .Apparently 
pioneering  new  fabrics  runs  in  the  Nutter  family  for  another 
brother  was  the  inventor  of  the  original  Palm  Beach  cloth. 

.A  new  Lawior  Htnir  maintenance  machine  has  been  designed 
to  scrub  and  polish  small  congested  areas  under  counters,  desks 
and  display  cases  which  normally  could  not  be  reached.  .An  ad¬ 
justable  handle  on  the  machine  makes  it  possible  to  operate  it 
with  a  stationary  handle  or  in  a  flexible  position  for  free  move¬ 
ment.  .All  adjustments  in  flexibility  are  made  with  a  foot  lever. 
Manufacturer  is  the  S.  C  Lawior  Co.,  Chicago. 

NADI  VISUAL  MERCHANDISING  RESEARCH  SERIES,  RE 

PORT  NO.  1,  by  Howard  M.  Cowee;  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.;  $5.00. 

This  may  prove  to  be  the  definitive  work  on  Visual  Merchan¬ 
dising  research  technique.  (1)  It  provides  a  basis  for  comparing 
the  relative  efficiency  of  display  and  other  publicity  media.  (2) 
The  results  reportetl  pertain  to  principles  that  may  be  applied 
in  creating  improved  displays  for  stores  of  all  sizes  and  types.  (3) 
The  method  of  testing  displays  may  be  used  easily  and  inexpen¬ 
sively  by  any  retailer. 

Report  No.  2  of  the  Visual  Merchandising  Research  Series,  also 
sponsored  by  the  National  .Association  of  Display  Industries  and 
directed  by  Howard  M.  Cowee  of  New  York  University,  is  now 
under  w’ay.  The  study  is  nationwide;  deals  with  both  interior  and 
window’  displays;  and  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  an  index  of 
display  “readership”  and  its  relation  to  sales.  The  results  of  this 
research  will  be  reported  in  New  York  at  the  December  market 
week  of  the  N.ADI.— Irving  C.  Ei  oredce. 
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Macy’s,  New  York,  announced  some  major  alterations  in  its 
executive  lineup  last  month.  John  E.  O’Gara,  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  will  retire  early  in  1950  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  will  function  as  vice  president  and  administrative 
assistant  to  Macy’s  president,  Richard  Weil,  Jr.  Arthur  L. 
Manchee  became  Macy’s  vice  president  in  charge  of  operations 
early  this  month.  Manchee  has  been  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  since  1939.  O’Gara,  who  has  been 
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with  Macy's  tor  27  years,  was  appointed  to  the  general  iiiaii,iger\ 
post  in  1935. 

Victor  .M.  Ratner  takes  over  next  month  the  post  of  vice  presi 
dent  ill  tharge  of  .Macy  promotion,  public  relations  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  Ratner  has  been  most  recently  with  the  Columbia  Broad 
casting  System  as  vice  president  in  charge  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion.  He  has  handled  top  promotion  assignments  in  radio, 
ad  agencies  and  government  work.  For  a  time  he  operated  his 
own  public  relations  firm,  with  some  specialization  in  (omnumitv 
relations  programs. 

At  Wieboldt’s,  Fred  A.  .Allen,  who  has  been  general  opeiatiiig 
manager  and  a  vice  president  of  the  company  since  194S,  unik  ' 
over  the  newly-created  post  of  general  merchandise  manager. 

S.  L.  Hypes.  Wieboldt  president,  said  this  was  the  final  step  in 
the  revision  ol  the  company’s  organizational  setup.  Philip  W. 
.Schaefer  succeeds  .Allen  as  general  operating  manager.  Schaefer 
leaves  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  been  general  manager 

Appointment  of  Charles  G.  Collins  as  acting  general  superiii 
tendent  of  Lit  Bros,  was  announced  by  Harold  W.  Brightinan. 
store  president.  Collins,  who  succeeds  Philip  W.  .Schaefer,  has  ' 
been  with  Lit’s  since  1948;  was  assistant  general  manager  ol  ; 
Gimbel’s.  New  York,  for  13  years.  I 

.Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Dawson  has  been  appointed  personnel  di 
rector  of  Lit  Bros,  after  eight  years  as  the  store’s  training  director. 

She  succeeds  Robert  L.  Dieffenbacher,  who  has  resigned  to  enter 
the  industrial  field. 

Robert  .A.  Seidel  resigned  as  vice  president  and  ctmtroller  ol 
W.  T.  Grant  Co.  and  joined  the  R.  C.  A.  Victor  Division  of  the 
Radio  Corp.  of  .America  as  vice  president  in  charge  of  distribution. 

.Seidel  had  been  with  Grant  since  1940,  became  a  vice  president  ol 
the  company  in  1944.  Long  active  in  NRDG.A  affairs,  he  received 
the  .Association’s  gold  medal  for  service  to  retailing  in  1946.  This  ! 
was  in  recognition  of  his  battle  for  the  sensible  amendment  and 
equitable  admin istratitm  ol  O.  P.  .A.  regulations  after  the  end  ol 
the  war.  Mcrre  recently  he  has  been  a  leader  in  the  effort  to  secure 
LIFO  retroactivity.  NRDG.A’s  directors  gave  a  dinner  party  in 
Seidel’s  honor  on  October  5.  He  urged  them  to  keep  pressing  the  , 

LIFO  issue,  and  emphasized  that  even  today  too  many  retailers  = 
ire  unaware  of  its  magnitude.  j 

.M.  F.  Ketz  will  succeed  Seidel  as  controller  at  W.  T.  Grant.  ; 

He  has  been  assistant  controller  of  the  company  since  1940.  ] 

.Miss  Bess  Bloodwurth  retired  last  month  as  vice  president  in 
charge  of  personnel  and  industrial  relations  at  the  Namm  Store. 
BriKiklyn.  She  had  been  with  the  store  for  28  years,  during  which  J 
time  she  had  built  a  brilliant  reputation  in  the  field  of  retail 
personnel  management.  Sidney  Zneimer  will  succeed  her.  No 
successor  has  yet  been  appointed  to  Mr.  Zneimer’s  former  post  ol 
store  manager. 

Raymond  F.  Copes,  now  controller  of  the  j.  N.  .Adam  Go.,  Bui  | 
falo.  will  join  the  NRDCi.A  staff  on  December  1,  as  general  manager  Ij 
of  the  Controllers’  Gongrevs.  Copes  has  been  controller  at  Adam’s  >] 
since  1943.  and  a  member  of  the  store  council  since  1948.  Before 

f!  - 

joining  the  Buffalo  store  he  was  with  the  Baltimore  branch  ol 
Butler  Bros,  as  assistant  controller  and  has  held  executive  posi  i) 
tions  with  the  .Allied  Chemical  and  Dye  Gorp.  and  the  Firestone  I’ 

Tire  and  Rubber  Go.  .As  manager  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  ■ 
Copes  succeeds  John  J.  Kavanagh,  who  resigned  to  become  vice  !;.j 
president  and  treasurer  of  The  Hecht  Co.  fi 

:.j 

Arthur  C.  Kaufman,  executive  head  of  Gimbel’s,  Philadelphia 
received  last  month  the  management  award  of  the  American  ' 
Ckmgress  for  Civic.  .Social  and  Industrial  Achievement.  | 

“For  distinguished  service  in  the  field  of  human  relations". 
Bernard  F.  Gimbel,  presidetit  of  Gimbel  Bros.,  was  presented  : 
with  the  award  of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
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much  worth  of  goods  an  hour  of  work 
will  buy  at  today's  prices,  increased 
from  600  worth  of  goods  in  1900  to 
$1.25  worth  in  1940  to  an  estimated 
$1.48  worth  in  1950.  It  should 
increase  to  $1.75  worth  of  goods  per 
man-hour  in  1960. 

Almost  all  of  us  who  make  or 
grow  or  mine  or  sell  these  goods  will 
benefit.  But  some  of  us  will  benefit 
more  than  others. 

The  men  of  healthy  optimism, 
the  ones  with  faith  in  the  future, 
the  ones  who  invest  because  they  see 
the  opportunity,  will  reap  the  big 
rewards . 

In  this  Decade  of  Opportunity, 
the  rules  for  business  success  will 
be  the  same  as  they  are  today:  Make 
a  good  product,  offer  it  at  a  fair 
price,  and  tell  the  American  people 
about  it. 

Telling  the  American  people 
about  it  means  advertising.  To  most 
important  businesses  it  means 
advertising  to  as  many  people  who 
can  buy  your  product  as  possible. 

Today's  best  way  to  reach  lots 
of  people  who  buy  and  will  continue 
to  buy  lots  of  products  is  through 
LIFE  magazine.  Of  all  the  magazines 
you  can  use  in  your  selling, 

LIFE  is  by  far  the  biggest.  It  is 
read  by  12.2  million  more  people 
than  read  the  next  biggest  weekly, 
by  14.9  million  more  than  read  the 
third  biggest.  It  reaches  more  homes 
than  any  of  the  10  biggest  radio 


shows  in  the  country.  It  has  a  higher 
women's  readership  than  any  of  the 
faimous  women's  magazines. 

LIFE  readers  today  own  more  cars 
than  have  been  built  since  the  war 
by  the  7  leading  makes  combined. 

They  buy  32  per  cent  of  the  packaged 
soaps,  37  per  cent  of  the  vacuum 
cleaners,  46  per  cent  of  the 
phonograph  records,  35  per  cent  of 
the  tires,  and  36  per  cent  of  the 
women's  stockings  sold  in  the 
country. 

Start  laying  your  plans  now  to 
participate  in  the  greatest  ten 
years  of  business  the  nation  has  ever 
witnessed,  the  1950—1960  Decade  of 
Opportunity. 

And  as  you  work  out  your  program 
and  get  down  to  the  advertising  and 
merchandising  phases  of  it.  consider 
the  advantages  of  using  the  youngest 
big  magazine,  the  most  vital  big 
magazine,  the  biggest  big  magazine  in 
America — LIFE. 

^  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

LIFE  is  indebted  to  the  study 
made  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
and  published  under  the  title, 
"America's  Needs  and  Resources." 
which  provided  the  basis  for  most  of 
the  facts  and  figures  quoted  in 
this  message. 
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came  too  big  for  Old  Man  KratttBenheimer  to  get  around 
every  day  and  exchange  a  Friendly  Greeting  with  his 
Staff  and  many  of  his  Customers.  That  new  Office  of  his 
with  the  Oriental  Rugs,  the  Flossy  drapes  and  the 
Chromium  Chairs,  was  very  Comfortable.  So,  more  and 
more,  the  Old  Merchant  confined  his  activities  to  the 
Fifth  Floor. 

A  new  Executive  set-up  was  necessary  and  in  the  Shuffle 
our  Hero  went 


ONCE  there  was  a  Personnel  Director  who  was  a 
Sucker  for  Psychology.  He  left  High  School  in  his 
senior  year,  when  his  Father's  death  demanded  he  help 
support  the  family.  His  first  job  was  as  Stockboy  in 
Krautzenheimer's  Big  Bazaar.  He  was  Intelligent  and 
Worked  Honestly  and  so  he  Climbed  steadily  up  the 
Slippery  Ladder  leading  toward  the  Executive  Offices. 
Leaving  behind  the  Dark  and  crowded  Mysteries  of  the 
stock  rooms,  he  became  a  Salesman,  and  Assistant  Buyer 
and  then  Old  Man  Krautzenheimer,  who  Knew  Ability 
when  he  saw  it,  shifted  him  to  the  Service  End. 

In  a  little  Cubby  Hole,  close  by  the  Junk-crammed 
Hideout  Mr.  Krautzenheimer  called  his  Office,  he  Inter¬ 
viewed  the  Boys  and  Girls  who  had  a  Yen  to  work  for  the 
Big  Bazaar.  Thus,  he  became  Employment  Manager  and 
a  Pretty  Good  one,  at  that.  He  had  a  Nice  Way  with 
People  and  he  never  Pretended  to  be  High  Brow.  The 
boy- or  Girl  needing  a  Job  found  him  Considerate  and 
Sincere.  So  all  the  Youngsters  came  to  Know  about  Him 
and  he  had  First  Choice  of  all  the  Good  Ones.  His  Sharp 
Eye  for  Talent  brought  to  the  Shop  some  of  the  best 
People  it  ever  had  Employed. 

Good  Stores  grow  Big  and  the  Big  Bazaar  grew  Bigger. 
The  Comfortable,  Family-type  Store,  in  which  the  Boss 
knew  all  his  Employees  and  most  of  his  Customers,  be¬ 
came  a  Great,  Sprawling  Institution.  With  the  New 
Buildings  and  the  New  Fixtures  came  New  Delusions  of 
Grandeur.  Everything  was  Modernized.  The  Store  be¬ 
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Pretty-good  Employment  Manager 
and  came  out  a  full-blown  Personnel  Director.  They  gave 
him  a  Suite  of  half  a  dozen  offices. 


number  of  High- 
class  Assistants  and  the  whole  Ball  of  Wax  to  equip  a 
Personnel  Department.  Mostly  the  new  Executives  were 
College  trained.  Old  Man  Krautzenheimer,  himself,  had 
Wasted  more  than  three  years  in  any  kind  of 
school,  but  he  knew  that  Times  Change  and  many  of  the 
best  of  the  new  crop  of  young  men  and  women  were  being 
sent  to  College.  He  wanted  the  best,  so  any  lad  or  Ussie 
with  the  dew  of  the  Campus  fresh  on  them  had  a  Big  Lead 


never 
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he  never  had  to  remove  his  Headgear  in  the  presence  ol 
any  of  them.  Perhaps  it  was  his  own  feeling  of  Educa* 
tional  Deficiency  which  caused  him  to  fall  so  hard  when 
he  discovered  Psychology! 

To  keep  posted  on  Personnel  practices,  he  attended 
Conventions  and  visited  the  Personnel  Directors  of  other 
stores.  He  found  them  mostly  a  Common-sense  lot,  doing 
Important  Work  Intelligently.  Their  Methods  were  not 
Spectacular,  merely  Sound.  Because  our  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector  was  conscious  of  some  Deficiency  in  his  own  For¬ 
mal  Education,  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  day-to-day 
Common  Sense  Work.  He  yearned  for  something  a  hit 
more  Scientific.  This  led  him  to  a  sort  of  Faddist  Fringe 
among  the  Personnel  Folks.  They  were  great  for  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Psychiatry.  They  set  great  store  upon 
Phrenology  and  Physiognomy  and  they  even  went  for 
Ologies  which  did  not  begin  with  P.  One  boasted  about 
a  psychiatrist  in  his  department,  a  veritable  Witch  Doc¬ 
tor.  He  had  merely  to  look  at  a  young  man  and,  without 
asking  a  single  question,  could  unerringly  tell  whether 
the  young  man's  second  grandchild  would  be  better  in 
Merchandising  or  Service.  Another  always  knew  that  a 
man  who  “bulged  below  the  ears”  was  a  sure-fire  Money¬ 
maker. 

A  third — with  the  blessing  of  his  firm — had  worked 
out  a  new  Intelligence  test  for  old  as  well  as  new  Em¬ 
ployees.  It  was  a  Lulu  for  spotting  folks  who  had  the 
same  kind  of  Quick  and  Flashy  mind  as  the  chap  who 


devised  it.  You  know  the  sort  of  thing:  “If  Julius  Caesar 
was  the  wife  of  Carrie  Nation,  go  back  to  Question  6  and 
erase  the  seven  before  the  three  in  the  number  of  the 
year  when  Horace  Greeley  jilted  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.” 
You  can  think  up  such  Drivel  while  waiting  for  a  bus  and 
it  will  get  you  about  as  far  as  a  bus  with  a  Blowout  and 
a  Stalled  Motor. 

Our  Hero  had  too  much  Common  Sense  to  swallow  all 
he  heard  but  he  was  Impressed.  He  took  to  reading 
Books  on  Psychology  and  trying  to  Apply  what  he  read. 
Things  didn't  go  so  well,  but  the  Boys  with  the  Keys  told 
him  how  glad  they  were  that  he  was  using  Scientific 
Methods.  That  wasn't  what  Old  Man  Krautzenheimer 
told  him!  When  word  reached  the  Old  Man  that  half  a 
dozen  of  the  best  young  candidates  had  been  Shooed 
away  only  to  find  good  jobs  with  his  Chief  Competitor 
and,  once  or  twice,  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  Air- 
conditioned  Office  and  settle  near-riots  caused  through 
Old  Employees  being  subjected  to  Psychiatric  methods, 
he  called  in  the  Personnel  Director  for  a  Frank  Talk. 
Here  is  what  he  said: 

“Bill,  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  when  I  came  from 
Germany,  I  was  15  years  old  and  I  didn't  know  very  much. 
Never  had  much  Schooling.  If  I  had  asked  you  for  a 
job,  you’d  have  turned  me  down  cold,  for  I  was  a  dumb 
kid.  Yes,  I  mean  it!  However,  I  worked  hard  and  I  own 
this  store.  I  want  you  to  look  at  some  of  the  fellers  I 
hired.  There's  Guckney,  the  merchandise  manager.  I 
pay  him  $60,000  a  year  and  he's  worth  more.  If  he  had 
come  to  our  High-class  Personnel  Office  looking  for  a 
job,  you  fellers  wouldn't  have  picked  him  up  out  of  the 
mud.  Go  through  the  old  crowd  who  built  this  business 
and  you'll  find  the  same  thing.  There  were  no  marks  for 
your  Fancy  Dans  to  tell  they  were  looking  at  Something 
Special.  The  chaps  I  hired  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  Col¬ 
lege,  but  they  had  One  Thing  in  common.  They  wanted 
to  Work  and  they  were  Ambitious!  They  had  that  Spark 
that  causes  men  to  Push  their  way  upward,  to  overcome 
Handicaps  and  do  things  in  spite  of  Hell!  You'll  never 
spot  that  sort  of  man  by  checking  the  shape  of  his  ears 
or  studying  his  answers  to  Trick  Questions.  You’re  a  smart 
chap.  You’ve  done  well  in  every  job  you’ve  held.  Why 
not  go  on  the  Way  you  began?  Learn  from  books  and 
Other  men  all  you  can — but  don't  get  the  idea  you’ll  dis¬ 
cover  any  Magic  formula  to  relieve  you  from  the  use  of 
Common  Sense.  God  Almighty  didn't  put  any  price  tags 
on  Human  Beings.  You're  dealing  with  the  one  thing 
that  everybody  knows  all  about  but  no  one  can  claim 
to  Understand — Human  Nature!” 
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Be  Careful  of  Your  Markdowns  on  Men  and  Women  and 
Always  Be  Prepared  to  Change  Your  Price  Tags. 
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Customers  stepped  off  Broadway  and  into  Paris.  Macy's  walk-in  windows  were  decorated  to 
look  like  a  street  of  Paris  shops,  led  straight  into  an  Accessories  Bazaar  on  the  main  floor. 


From  Paris  .  .  .  with  Lovo.  As  unmistakable  as  their  pruino- 
tional  flair  was  the  reminiscent  affection  for  the  Paris  scene 
that  went  into  the  creation  of  these  windows  in  New  York 
last  month.  At  Macy’s  not  only  the  windows  but  the  main 
floor  accessories  sections  were  decorated  to  give  the  effect  of 
a  Paris  street  of  little  shops.  What  excited  widest  customer  in¬ 
terest  was  the  fact  that  the  window  shown  above  was  actually 
the  entrance  to  the  Accessories  Bazaar.  The  glass  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  window  and  stairs  led  up  from  the  street  at 
the  p>oint  where  the  gendarme  is  standing  in  this  picture. 
Customers  walked  through  this  and  two  other  windows  and 
so  onto  Macy’s  main  floor.  Originals  and  copies  of  handbags, 
jewelry,  umbrellas,  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  belts  and  scarfs 


were  shown,  highlighting  Macy  copies  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  the  originals.  John  R.  Foley  is  Macy’s  window  display 
director;  Frank  Sauter  is  manager  of  interior  display,  and  f 
Bud  Rosen  is  in  tharge  of  display  for  the  accessories  group.  I 
Earlier  in  the  month  Lord  &  Taylor  had  introduced  its  [ 
Jacques  Fath  collection  and  set  the  stage  for  Fath’s  appear- 1 
ance  at  a  store  fashion  show  by  building  a  near-replica  of  the  { 
designer’s  Paris  establishment  in  the  store  windows.  By  j 
means  of  the  disappearing  floor  device  which  is  responsible 
for  the  s|>ectacular  effect  of  many  Lord  &  Taylor  windows, 
display  director  Henry  C^allahan  created  the  illusion  of  a  two- 
story  front.  Window-gazers  seemed  to  be  looking  straight 
into  Fath’s  second  floor  showrooms  and  workrooms. 
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Lined  up  six-deep  in  front  of  Lord  ir  Taylor’s  windows.  New  \orkers  could  inutgine  they  were  ^ 

looking  right  irUo  the  first  and  second  floors  of  Jacques  Fath’s  establishment  in  Paris.  til 
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By  Benjamin  H.  Namm 

(Chairman  of  the  Board,  The  Namm  Store. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  E.  C.  A.  program  is  a  success,  politically  and  economically, 
soys  Major  Namm,  returning  from  a  two  months  stay  in  Europe. 
Because  of  it,  the  shape  of  European  recovery  can  now  be  clearly 
seen  on  the  continent.  In  Great  Britain's  economic  stability  the 
American  stake  is  so  high  that  a  defeatist  view  of  her  critical 
situation  is  unthinkable. 


AF1'£R  two  months  abroad  1  have 
the  general  impression  that  most 
of  the  countries  in  Western  Europe  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  well  on  the  road  to  economic 
recovery  once  again.  Communism  is 
nothing  like  the  terrible  menace  that 
it  was  during  my  previous  visit  in  1945. 
Socialism,  although  widely  prevalent, 
is  fast  losing  much  of  its  former  ap¬ 
peal. 

Upon  all  sides,  one  sees  increasing 
respect  for  the  capitalistic  system. 
Europeans  prefer  to  call  it  by  another 
name  but,  whether  the  system  is  called 
“incentive"  or  “competitive”,  or 
whether  it  is  called  the  “profit  system,” 
the  implications  are  the  same.  One 
no  longer  hears,  as  before,  so  many 
people  arguing  that  “the  way  to  cure 
poverty  is  to  destroy  wealth.”  They 
seem  to  have  learned,  by  bitter  experi¬ 
ence,  that  destroying  wealth  does  not 
cure  poverty,  but  merely  creates  more 
of  it. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  express  my 
belief  that  (1)  very  substantial  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  has  been  achieved  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  (2)  this  progress  could  not 
have  been  effected  without  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  moral  support  which  E.C.A. 
gave. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  aversion  to 
interference  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  domestic  economies  of 
foreign  countries.  However,  desperate 


emergencies  require  unusual  remedies. 

A  few  years  ago  war-torn,  battle-scarred 
Europe  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 
Communism  was  rampant  and  seemed 
to  glitter  as  a  ray  of  hope  to  those  who 
had  already  lost  both  faith  and  hope. 
With  Soviet  Russia  fomenting  strikes 
and  hardships  at  every  turn,  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  seemed  not  only  necessary 
but  imperative.  It  was  conceived  as  a 
calculated  risk  and  it  now  app>ears  to 
be  paying  off. 

Generally  speaking,  the  following 
results  have  been  obtained:  Currencies 
have  been  stabilized;  production  has 
been  increased;  inflation  has  been 
checked;  transportation  has  been  im¬ 
proved;  exports  have  increased,  [  and 
social  unrest  has  greatly  decreased. 

I  talked  with  manufacturers,  retail¬ 
ers,  agriculturalists  and  labor  leaders 
in  all  of  the  countries  I  visited.  It  is 
the  consensus  of  their  opinion  that, 
except  for  E.C.A.  aid,  the  communists 
might  well  have  taken  control  of  both 
Italy  and  Greece. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  steps 
that  need  to  be  taken  before  Western 
Europe  can  claim  to  have  made  last¬ 
ing,  rather  than  temporary,  recovery. 
I  refer  to  the  need  for  less  nationalism, 
which  remains  the  bete  noire  of  all 
Europe,  if  not  the  entire  world. 

I  also  have  in  mind  the  trend  to¬ 
wards  cartelization,  with  its  twin  evils 
of  monopoly  and  price-fixing. 


Let  nte  also  refer  to  the  failure  of 
European  businessmen  to  engage  in 
aggressive  competition  and  do  a  real 
selling  job.  There  also  exists  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  governmental  red  ta|)e, 
the  inevitable  result  of  statism  and 
bureaucracy. 

Last  but  not  least,  we  have  the  un¬ 
fortunate  disagreement  between  the 
economic  policies  of  E.C.A.  and  those 
of  the  American  military  government 
in  Germany. 

British  Costs  and  Prices 

I  spent  a  week  in  England  and  came 
away  with  the  feeling  that  perhaps  the 
greatest  defect  in  the  British  economy 
is  its  present  high  cost  of  production. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  British  produc¬ 
tivity  is  not  high.  But  there  is  no  get¬ 
ting  away  from  the  fact  that  the  re¬ 
muneration  exacted  for  this  produc¬ 
tion  by  British  workers  is  even  higher. 
We  find  that  British  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  are  too  high  not  only  for  the 
American  market  but  also  for  the 
British  market  itself.  They  are  too 
high  for  the  pound  as  well  as  for  the 
dollar.  Let  me  cite  two  illustrations 
as  follows: 

1.  Time,  in  its  issue  of  March  28, 
1949,  said:  “To  a  cheering  House  of 
Commons,  President  of  the  Board  of 


This  article  was  written  just  before  Great 
Britain  announced  devaluation  of  the 
pound. 
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Trade,  Harold  Wilson,  announced, 
after  more  than  seven  threadbare 
years,  that  clothes  rationing  was  ended 
forthwith.  Mr.  Wilson  publicly  tore 
up  his  own  little  red  ration  book. 
Demonstrating  its  ability  to  get  vernal- 
ly  cute,  the  Board  of  Trade,  called  the 
derationing  of  clothes  ‘Op>eration  Go- 
diva.’  Stores  braced  themselves  for  a 
furious  stampede  of  British  Godivas 
clamoring  to  buy  new  clothes.  But  it 
never  came:  instead,  there  was  a  rush 
on  towels,  sheets,  handkerchiefs  and 
underwear.  High  prices  kept  custom¬ 
ers  from  splurging  on  clothes,  rationed 
or  not,” 

2.  The  London  Economist,  in  its  is¬ 
sue  of  August  11,  1949,  said:  "An  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  estimate 
roughly  how  many  weeks  the  average 
British  wage-earner  would  have  to 
work  for  his  wages  (after  tax)  to  equal 
the  price  of  five  standard,  British-made 
objects,  before  the  war  and  now.  These 
are  the  results: 

Prewar  Now 

Weeks  Weeks 


Standard  Council  House 

112 

213 

Cheapest  British  Car 

39 

55 

Cheapest  Motor-Cycle 

111/2 

171/2 

Cheapest  Man’s  Suit 

5 

7 

Cheapest  Radio  Set 

31/, 

41/2 

These  figures  can  be  used  to  show 
that  the  standard  of  living  has  fallen. 
But  that  is  merely  the  inverse  way  of 
saying  that  the  real  cost  of  production 
—the  number  of  weeks’  work  necessary 
to  protluce  something— has  risen.  This 
is  a  real  and  fundamental  ratio.  Until 
it  is  put  right,  no  amount  of  juggling 
with  prices  and  exchange  rates  will 
enable  the  British  people  to  earn  as 
good  a  living  as  they  did  before  the 
war.  If  the  British  people  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  their  own  goods,  how  can 
■  they  expect  foreigners  to  do  so?  It  is 
in  this  real  sense  that  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  must  —  imperatively  must  —  come 
down  before  there  can  be  any  salva¬ 
tion.” 

As  for  my  p>ersonal  opinion,  I  made 
the  statement  about  a  year  ago  that,  if 
I  were  called  upon  to  write  a  brief  eco¬ 
nomic  history  of  England  between 
1920  and  1940,  it  would  outline  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

Chapter  I— Heavy  taxation. 

Chapter  II— Wages  higher  than  pro¬ 
ductivity  justified. 

Chapter  III— Profits  of  business  cur¬ 
tailed. 


Chapter  IV— Capital  investment  in 
business  curtailed. 

Chapter  V— Plant  and  equipment 
gradually  became  antiquated. 

Chapter  VI— Business  costs  gradual¬ 
ly  increased. 

Chapter  VII  —  Productivity  finally 
declined  below  that  of  other  na¬ 
tions. 

Chapter  VIII— Between  the  wars, 
brave,  battle-scarred  England 
lived  on  its  capital. 

What  about  the  political  ideology 
behind  England’s  plight?  Let  me  quote 
from  “An  Open  Letter  to  the  Editor” 
which  appeared  in  the  London 
Recorder  on  Thursday,  September  1, 
1949,  addressed  to  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert 
Morrison,  as  follows: 

“You  have  preached  the  gospel 
of  fair  shares  all  round,  of  en¬ 
forced  equality,  of  class  hatred,  of 
envy  and  of  irresponsibility.  Your 
reckless  development  of  National 
Health  Services  at  a  pace  beyond 
our  financial  and  psychological 
capacity  has  added  to  the  theory  of 
‘something  for  nothing.’  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  are  seeing  what 
they  can  get  for  nothing  from  the 
chemist  shops  and  you  have  not 
the  courage  to  tell  them  that  they 
are  robbing  the  State. 

“Socialism  has  created  discon¬ 
tent,  it  has  bred  envy  in  place  of 
brotherhood,  it  has  denied  the 
greatness  of  high  achievement  and 
extolled  the  glory  of  ax'erageness. 

It  has  turned  self-reliance  into  self- 
pity. 

“You  have  created  what  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Welfare  State  but  in  the 
process  you  have  hurt  the  welfare 
of  the  soul,  for  you  have  preached 
that  materialism  is  greater  than 
the  spirit,  and  you  have  declared 
that  man’s  duty  is  to  take  and  not 
to  give.’’ 

I  would  like  to  make  the  point,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  all  of  the  above  statements 
were  true  and  more  besides,  it  still  re¬ 
mains  essential  for  us  to  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  avert  a  British  col¬ 
lapse.  The  facts  apjiear  to  be  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  Britain’s  gold  and  dollar  reserves 
totaled  approximately  $2,500,000,- 
000  in  December  of  1945.  Despite 


the  British  loan  and  help  from  I 
E.C.A.,  they  had  declined  to  ap  | 
proximately  $1,600,000,000  by  July  I 
of  this  year.  They  are  further  dis-  j 
apjiearing  to  the  tune  of  approxi-  | 
mately  $100,000,000  per  month.  f 

2.  The  British  economy  is  now  run- 
ning  on  raw  materials  and  machin-  i 
ery  available  only  in  the  dollar  ■ 
market.  If  they  cannot  get  these  I 
raw  materials  from  us,  the  result  P 
will  be  large-scale  unemployment.  i 
The  effect  of  this  upon  the  politi-  ; 
cal  situation  over  there  is  not  hard 
to  predict. 

3.  An  economic  collapse  of  Britain  I 
would  undoubtedly  raise  serious  j 
questions  in  the  field  of  defense. 
About  one-quarter  of  the  British 
budget  is  now  being  spent  for  mili¬ 
tary  preparedness.  Britain  and  ; 
France  constitute  the  core  of  the 
Western  Union  defense  system. 

4.  England,  together  with  the  other 
members  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  provides  a  network  of  stra¬ 
tegic  bases  which  are  vital  to  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
Near,  Middle  and  Far  East. 

We  all  remember  the  drastic  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Labor  Government 
of  England  cut  defense  appropriations 
following  the  close  of  World  War  I. 
The  pressure  within  the  Council  of 
the  British  Labor  party  to  do  likewise 
at  this  time  is  very  great. 

Substantial  cuts  in  the  British  de¬ 
fense  budget  would  also  carry  with 
it  a  severe  loss  of  prestige  in  Europe. 
The  result  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
prestige  for  the  policy  of  Soviet  Russia. 

An  economic  collapse  of  Britain 
would  call  for  tremendous  changes  in 
our  own  foreign  polity.  We  would  be 
forced  to  take  over  many  of  England’s 
responsibilities  ourselves.  If  the  British 
crisis  is  not  overcome,  the  result  that 
left  us  exjxrnsively  responsible  for  con¬ 
ditions  in  Greece  and  Turkey  could 
easily  be  repeated  on  a  much  larger 
scale. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Britain 
lives  primarily  by  her  banking.  Bur¬ 
ma,  Malaya  and  India  are  her  banking 
customers.  Right  now,  the  communist 
faction  in  Malaya  is  requiring  the  at¬ 
tention  of  almost  100,000  British  and 
native  troops.  The  Burmese  Govern¬ 
ment  is  menaced  by  two  armed  com- 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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By  Harry  B.  Daly 

Claims  Department, 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

TH£  store  executive  responsible  foi 
the  control  of  insurance  costs  as  re¬ 
spects  customer  claims  has  a  three-part 
problem  to  study:  (1)  Recognition  ol 
hazardous  conditions  and  their  elimi¬ 
nation;  (2)  Physical  care  of  an  acci¬ 
dentally  injured  customer;  and  (3) 
What  to  do  after  an  accident  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  order  to  enable  us  to  get  the 
facts,  and  what  not  to  do  in  order  to 
avoid  making  a  bad  situation  worse. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  ever-present 
problem  of  establishing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  sound  practices  at  the  supervisory 
level  in  order  to  make  those  practices 
effective.  Maximum  results  cannot  be 
obtained  until  key  pieople  on  the  Br¬ 
ing  line  fully  appreciate  where  the 
store’s  interest  lies. 

Unless  a  person  has  his  attention 
directed  particularly  to  it,  he  may  not 
realize  that  the  money  used  by  insur¬ 
ance  people  to  pay  claims  and  expenses 
is  store  money.  Ckinsiderable  ingenui¬ 
ty  has  been  exercised  by  some  business 
enterprises  in  an  effort  to  present  this 
thought  to  the  right  fieople  adequate¬ 
ly,  but  my  attention  has  never  been 
called  to  a  perfect  result. 

The  next  step  is  a  search  for  the 
causes  of  potential  accidents.  These 
are  so  varied  and  so  numerous  that  I 
have  known  one  expert  to  find  a  haz¬ 
ard  after  another  one  had  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  a  store.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  conditions  change  very 
quickly,  making  constant  vigilance 
essential. 

To  maintain  the  kind  of  watchful¬ 
ness  desired,  the  money  theme  should 
again  be  stressed.  Store  personnel 
should  know  that  insurance  money  is 
not  paid  out  unless  the  store  is  at  fault, 
and  that  in  paying  or  in  refusing  to 


pay  a  claimant,  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany’s  decision  is  founded  on  the  facts 
of  each  particular  accident.  This  is 
readily  understandable  but  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  many  people  have  not 
thought  about  it  at  all.  Once  the  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  reason  for  eliminating 
hazards  is  understood  there  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  successful  hunt  for  such 
hazards. 

Spots  That  Need  Checking 

A  gcxKl  place  to  start  looking  for  {k>- 
tential  trouble  is  the  front  door.  Door 
accidents  which  have  proven  costly  in¬ 
clude  those  caused  by  defective  door 
checks;  doors  from  which  the  glass  had 
been  temporarily  removed  during 
business  hours  and  about  which  no 
warning  was  given;  revolving  doors 
with  worn  friction  strips  and  no  gov¬ 
ernors;  outer  doors  which  swing  in¬ 
ward  when  local  law  requires  that  they 
swing  outward;  double  action  doors  in 
localities  where  such  are  forbidden; 
doors  which  swing  over  stairs  or  steps; 
and  doors  which  swing  out  over  the 
sidewalk  and  strike  passersby. 

The  back  door  is  another  danger 
spot.  Some  store  people  apparently  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  approach  to  a  back  door, 
which  is  actually  used  by  customers  as 
a  rear  entrance,  is  a  splendid  resting 
place  for  merchandise,  step-ladders, 
mops  and  brooms.  In  one  case,  an 
elderly  couple  parked  their  car  behind 
the  store  and  entered  by  the  rear  en¬ 
trance.  While  they  were  shopping,  it 
became  dark.  The  store’s  outside  light 
had  not  been  turned  on  and  a  nearby 
street  lamp  was  out.  The  lady  momen¬ 
tarily  forgot  about  the  high  step  down 
and  landed  in  the  alley.  The  end  re¬ 
sult  was  a  severe  deformity  of  both 
wrists  which  cost  us  plenty. 

Floor  conditions  cause  more  custom¬ 
er  accidents  than  any  other  single  fac¬ 
tor.  Those  on  which  we  have  made 


payment  include  claims  caused  by  too 
much  wax,  carelessness  in  following 
simple  directions  when  dressing  wood¬ 
en  floors  and  failure  to  remove  foreign 
substances  on  the  floor.  The  duty  to 
remove  the  foreign  substance  or  to 
warn  customers  about  it  springs  into 
existence  as  soon  as  an  employee  learns 
of  the  danger  to  customers  and  has 
time  to  warn  them  or  to  remove  the 
offending  banana  peel,  dropped  mer¬ 
chandise,  etc.  Failure  to  fulfill  this 
duty  costs  money. 

Floors  and  stairs,  especially  stair¬ 
ways  leading  to  the  basement,  are 
closely  associated  in  my  mind.  The 
chief  hazard  is  foreign  substances  on 
stairs,  the  same  cause  which  results  in 
most  floor  accidents.  Worn  stairs  and 
inadequate  handrails  are  rarely  acci¬ 
dent  producers,  thanks  to  alert  store 
folks. 

Our  elevator  losses  result  mostly 
from  customers  who  were  struck  by  ele¬ 
vator  doors  for  it  is  very  unusual  for 
elevators  to  fall.  We  have  some  claims 
from  customers  who  were  required  to 
leave  disabled  elevators  and  who  may 
have  been  furnished  with  inadequate 
means  with  which  to  do  so.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  case,  a  chair  was  lowered  into  the 
elevator  and  customers  were  given  a 
boost  up  on  the  chair  and  another 
boost  out  onto  the  floor.  One  lady  fell 
and  blamed  the  elevator  ojjerator  for 
pushing  her  too  forcefully.  A  step  lad¬ 
der  and  a  helping  hand  would  have 
produced  a  better  result.  Of  course, 
this  claim  was  promptly  settled. 

Escalators  have  caused  severe  in¬ 
juries  and  large  loss  payments.  Failure 
to  stop  the  escalator  promptly  after 
someone  is  caught  by  it;  allowing  tiny 
children  to  ride  unattended;  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  guard  on  duty  when,  because  of 
the  traffic  volume  or  for  other  reasons, 
the  need  of  a  guard  was  apparent  are 
factors  more  likely  to  cause  losses  than 
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the  rare  instance  when  something  is 
wrong  with  the  escalator  itself. 

Among  miscellaneous  store  acci¬ 
dents  on  which  we  have  made  payment 
are  injuries  caused  by  customers  being 
struck  by  employees  mopping  the  floor, 
pushing  merchandise  vehicles  or  just 
walking  in  the  aisles  when  they  collid¬ 
ed^  with  riig>r>nn<»r<i  Sharp  cdges  on 
counter  dividers  and  low  objects— plat¬ 
forms,  weighing  machines,  etc.— locat¬ 
ed  so  that,  because  of  people  or  f)osts, 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  see  them, 
are  other  claims  which  have  been 
settled. 

Once  an  accident  has  happened,  the 
need  arises  for  adequate  care  of  the  in¬ 
jured  person.  In  a  hundred  thousand 
store  accidents,  there  are  relatively  few 
in  which  it  is  alleged  that  a  taxicab 
was  used  when  an  ambulance  was  in¬ 
dicated  or  that  some  other  carelessness 
added  to  the  discomfort  or  injury  of 
the  customer.  Therefore,  this  matter 
requires  less  attention  at  the  executive 
level  than  other  problems.  The  sub¬ 
ject  which  demands  more  urgent  atten¬ 
tion  is  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do 
from  a  pragmatic  viewpoint. 

Store  managers  have  caused  losses 
and  have  encouraged  litigation  by  di¬ 


rectly  or  indirectly  admitting  the  fault 
of  the  store.  Snap  judgments  on  mat¬ 
ters  requiring  the  considered  opinion 
of  those  in  other  fields  of  endeavor  can 
be  wrong.  Furthermore,  a  statement 
made  by  a  manager  to  a  maintenance 
man  immediately  after  an  accident  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  injured  person 
can  be  interpreted  as  an  admission  of 
knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  store,  of 
a  dangerous  condition.  This  is  so,  even 
when  the  manager  was  merely  talking 
about  cleanliness  from  an  esthetic 
p>oint  of  view.  Well-trained  store  man¬ 
agers  make  no  statements. 

Some  store  managers  invite  losses.  I 
mean  this  literally  and  figuratively.  We 
are  now'  trying  to  gather  the  facts 
about  one  store  manager  who  alleged¬ 
ly  has  specifically  invited  customers  to 
sue  the  store.  He  obviously  doesn’t 
realize  where  we  get  the  money  to  pay 
claims  and  legal  expenses.  We  also 
have  instances  in  which  local  store 
managers  insist  that  we  pay  claims  for 
which  the  store  was  not  at  •fault,  bas¬ 
ing  their  argument  on  the  fact  that  an 
accident  happened  or  that  a  good  cus¬ 
tomer  was  injured.  They  regard  fault 
as  inconsequential.  The  man  who  buys 
store  insurance  can  explain  such  mat¬ 


ters  better  than  we,  so  we  refer  suchfj 
problems  to  him. 

The  man  who  buys  the  insurance 
looks  at  this  matter  from  a  broad  view 
proint.  However,  he  must  convey  hhii 
thoughts  to  the  opierational  level  in" 
order  to  get  the  maximum  benefit  d*' 
his  insurance  dollar.  A  safe  store  isai 
reasonable  objective.  Getting  at  least! 
two  persons  to  look  at  the  scene  of  an! 
accident  so  that  we  are  able  to  prove! 
that  the  store  is  in  fact  safe  is  prossible 
of  attainment.  Sending  adequate  ac 
cident  reports  to  the  insurance  com 
pany,  giving  all  the  known  facts  in 
eluding  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
injury  and  the  attitude  of  the  injured 
customer,  is  also  practicable. 

Customers  with  valid  claims  should 
l>e  promptly  paid,  but  those  who  were 
injured  without  fault  of  the  store  are!, 
not  entitled  to  money  just  because  they 
fell  in  the  store  instead  of  at  home  ori 
elsewhere.  However,  we  can’t  get  allf 
the  facts  required  without  full  cooper-j 
ation  from  store  people  and  the  way! 
to  get  it,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  let  all> 
store  p>ersonnel  know  what  is  common 
knowledge  about  insurance  at  the  ex  ) 
ecutive  level.  Many  store  executives 
are  doing  it. 


Europe  Now  (Continued  from  page  46) 


munist  rebellions.  In  India,  the  com¬ 
munist  movement  is  always  awa’iting 
its  opportunity  to  strike. 

There  are  some  who  will  say  that 
the  fate  of  these  British  colonies  is  not 
too  important  p>er  se.  While  that  may 
be  true,  their  importance  lies  in  the 
overall  effect  that  their  destinies  may 
have  upon  Japan  and  the  Philippines. 

Britain  will  probably  get  about 
$800,000,000  this  year  under  E.C.A. 
There  is  also  considerable  talk  about 
giving  her  an  extra  $200,000,000  as  a 
tide-over.  However,  all  of  this  would 
still  leave  Britain  about  $500,000,000 
short  of  meeting  her  essential  dollar 
obligations. 

It  is  obvious  we  simply  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  take  a  defeatist  view  of  this 
critical  situation.  While  British  prob¬ 
lems  cannot  be  solved  immediately,  1 
refuse  to  believe  that  they  cannot  be 
solved  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

If  Britain  will  approach  her  prob¬ 


lems  realistically,  she  must  begin  by 
conceding  the  economic  necessity  of: 

1.  Lower  government  costs. 

2.  Fewer  government  controls. 

3.  Stronger  anti-monopmly  legislation 
for  both  business  and  labor. 

4.  Less  restrictive  trading  practices. 

If  our  country  will  approach  the 
problem  realistically,  w'e  will  begin  by 
conceding  that: 

1.  Britain’s  problems  are  of  long 
standing. 

2.  Socialism  has  been  more  costly  than 
effective. 

3.  Britain’s  welfare  is  vital  to  our  own 
security. 

General  Dwight  Eisenhower  added 
a  significant  note  in  St.  Louis  on  Sep¬ 
tember  7th  last,  when  he  said: 

“Britain's  situation  is  terrible 
and  they  must  have  our  full  sym¬ 


pathy.  They  must  realize,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  are  not  a  bottomless 
pit." 

On  the  same  day,  the  Montreal 
Gazette  supplied  the  finishing  touch 
when  it  editorialized  as  follows: 

“If  the  supply  of  American  dol¬ 
lars  is  running  out  for  Great 
Britain,  the  supply  of  American 
dollars  is  also  running  out  for  the 
United  States.  For  a  nation  that 
is  handing  out  more  dollars  than 
it  has  is  moving  towards  a  c^'isis 
quite  as  inevitably  as  a  nation  that 
is  borrowing  more  dollars  than  it 
can  ever  pay.’’ 

While  our  governmental  leaders 
struggle  with  the  issues  involved,  it  ■ 
becomes  both  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  businessmen  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  what  is  going  on  and  to^ 
present  to  the  proper  authorities  such 
conclusions  and  recommendations  asi 
we  believe  will  prove  constructive.  [ 
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Mlfljff  TIME  RECORDER 

for  both  attendance  time  and  job  cost  records 


»rove 

sible 


were! 


I  lives 


^M’s  New  Consecutive  Spacing  Time  Recorder  is  ideal  for  printing 
iiregular  starting  and  stopping  time  as  well  as  regular  time. 

Overprinting,  or  wrong  registrations,  are  things  of  the  past.  This 
new  IBM  time  recorder  automatically  places  each  registration  in  its 
proper  sequence  no  maner  how  complex  the  schedule— no  matter 
how  little  or  how  much  time  has  elapsed  from  one  registration 
to  the  next. 

The  new  IBM  Consecutive  Spacing  Time  Recorder  is  designed  to 
print  job  cost  or  attendance  time  or  both— accurately.  Sounding 
signals  automatically  and  indicating  irregularities  are  only  two  of  its 
many  extra  features. 

Inquire  about  the  best  means  of  obtaining  better  time  records  for 
your  business.  Write  or  telephone  IBM  today. 


For  flexibility,  economy,  and  occu* 
racy  never  before  achieved,  IBM  brings 
Bectronics  to  time  systems.  Clocks,  re« 
corders,  and  signals  are  controlled 
uniformly  to  the  second  utilizing  regular 
lighting  circuit  wiring.  Mention  the  Bec- 
tronk  Time  System  when  discussing  tt,e 
new  Consecutive  Spacing  Time  Recorder 
with  your  IBM  representative,  or  send 
for  literature  on  this  equipment  and 
other  IBM  Bectronic  Business  Machines. 


^mTHTNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  COtPOKATtON 
World  Hoadquaifor«  Bldo.^  590  McmUsoh  Avo.,  Now  York  22,  N.  Y, 


(Left)  One  of  the  eight  stores  which  gathered  under  the  Z.C.M.I.  banner  in  1869.  The  insignia,  “Holiness 
to  the  Lord”,  and  the  open-eye  drawing  were  widely  used  in  pioneer  Utah.  (Right)  Z.C.M.i.  retains  its  old- 
fashioned  front,  regarding  it  as  part  of  Salt  Lake  City’s  history.  Inside,  the  store  is  modem,  spacious,  beautiful. 

With  its  retail  and  wholesale  departments  and  over  :ll  factory,  the  business  employs  nearly  2ftOO  people. 

COMPETITION  IN  COURTESY 

Z.C.M.I.  SOLVES  A  SERVICE  PROBLEM  BY  By  Wendell  Adai^ 

Personnel  Director,  Z.C.M.I. 

LAUNCHING  AN  ADVENTURE  IN  TEAMPLAY  -■Is  told  to  R.  Walker 


ZION’S  Cooperative  Mercantile  In¬ 
stitution  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
known  throughout  the  United  States 
as  Z.C.M.I.,  was  the  first  depiartmental- 
ized  store  in  this  country.  Conceived 
by  Brigham  Young  to  assure  an  equit¬ 
able  distribution  of  both  goods  and 
profits  in  a  community  still  wagon- 
freighting  from  the  east,  it  opened  its 
doors  in  1869.  Around  the  great  Mor¬ 
mon  leader  stood  men  recognized  na¬ 
tionally  as  shrewd  and  successful  trad¬ 
ers;  and  blazoned  across  the  front  of 
the  eight  stores  which  formed  this  first 
unit  were  the  famous  words,  “Holiness 
To  The  Lord.” 

From  the  beginning,  more  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  Z.C.M.I.  than  of  other  stores. 
Located  at  the  heart  of  a  major  re¬ 
ligious  centre,  part  of  a  unique  way  of 
life,  it  has  always  been  expiected  to 
serve  as  a  shining  example  of  commu¬ 
nity  service.  Much  of  its  trade  comes 
from  pioneer  families  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  many  of  them  third  and  fourth 
generation  customers.  The  interest 
such  customers  have  in  the  store  is  al- 
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most  proprietary;  tliey  are  quick  to  dis¬ 
cuss  its  conduct  and  management,  and 
each  person  tends  to  feel  his  or  her 
problem  should  be  given  “family”  in¬ 
terest  and  attention.  With  such  tradi¬ 
tions  and  such  customer  stimulus, 
Z.C.M.I.  inevitably  has  high  standards 
of  courteous  service.  Every  store  re¬ 
ceives  a  certain  number  of  complaints; 
over  the  years,  Z.C.M.I.  was  no  excep¬ 


tion,  but  its  average  was  very  good. 

Last  spring  this  hard-won  reputa 
tion  seemed  threatened.  The  com¬ 
plaints  began  to  soar,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  became  increasingly  concerned. 
Salespeople  simply  were  not  giving 
the  service  that  had  been  a  hallmark 
of  the  establishment. 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  condition.  In  orientation  and 


i  *•«.  **’ 
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The  courtesy  contest  was  such  a  success  that  the  same  idea  was  used  in  a  drive  to 
maintain  weekly  sales  volume  when  a  five-day  summer  week  was  adopted.  On 
this  big  chart  a  daily  record  of  departmental  performance  was  posted.  Little  blue 
ribbotu  were  used  for  departments  that  made  their  figures;  little  red  doghouses 
for  the  others.  Ressdt — five  day  volume  in  1949  surpassed  six-day  volume  1948. 
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SCORE  AGAIN  WITH  THE  BIGGEST  PRE-CHRISTMAS 
CAMPAIGN  OF  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  IN 
ALL  ESTERBROOK  HISTORY  1 1 1 


Following  up  the  tremendous  school-opening 
campaign  .  .  .  Esterbrook  is  scoring  again 
with  the  biggest  pre -Christmas  advertising 
and  promotion  program  in  all  its  history! 

BIG  SPACE.. .in  4  COLORS. ..in  2  COLORS 
...in  BLACK  AND  WHITE 

C HERE’S  THE  BIG  ADVERTISING  SCHEDUU  | 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 


I  ' 


SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  Nov.  26  (2  colors)  Doc.  10  (4  colors) 

COLLIER’S  Nov.  19  (2  colors)  Doc.  10  (4  colors) 

AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  Nov.  (Bl.SWh.)  Doc.  (2  colors) 

NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE  ..Doc.  (Bl.&Wh.) 

TIME  Nov.  14  (Bl.  &  Wh.)  Doc.  5  (2  colors) 

NEWSWEEK  .  Doc.  5  (2  colors) 

SCHOLASTIC  Nov.  16  (Bl.  &  Wh.)  Doc.  7  (Bl.&Wh.) 

GRADE  HACHER  Nov.  (Bl.&Wh.) 

INSTRUaOR  Nov.  (Bl.&Wh.) 


. . .  ^eatunc . . .  Sett. . . 

ESTERBROOK  FOUNTAIN  PENS 
ESTERBROOK  PUSH-PENCILS  . 

^ime  / 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN,  N.  J.  IN  CANADA:  THE  BROWN  BROTHERS,  LTD.,  TORONTO 
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other  training  classes  more  torcelul 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  art  ol 
friendly  salesmanship.  Refresher  class¬ 
es  were  organized  for  the  clerks  who 
had  been  with  the  organization  for 
some  time. 

Then,  in  response  to  the  appeal  for 
improvement,  L.  Baird,  buyer  for 
the  piece  goods  department,  came  up 
with  a  suggestion.  He  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  department  challenged  the 
other  departments  of  the  store  to  a 
“courtesy  contest.”  Management  recog¬ 
nized  the  value  of  the  challenge  from 
within  and  took  prompt  action  to  or¬ 
ganize  this  contest  on  a  store-wide 
basis.  They  divided  the  departments 
into  groups,  and  placetl  a  Courtesy 
Progress  chart  in  a  conspicuous  spot 
adjacent  to  the  employees  entrance, 
where  daily  ratings  in  courtesy  were 
listed.  June,  1949,  betaine  Courtesv 
Month. 

Unknown  to  the  clerks  or  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  20  shoppers  were  hired, 
and  their  findings  were  the  basis  of  the 
ratings.  They  visited  each  of  the  de¬ 
partments  from  one  to  four  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  tabulating  both  good 
and  bad  points  in  salesmanship. 

The  courtesy  contest  ended  in  a  tie 
among  three  departments,  and  the 


management  honored  these  winning 
employees  with  a  breakfast  in  Z.C. 
M.I.’s  beautiful  Tiffin  Room.  Banners 
for  display  in  the  three  departments 
were  awarded  the  winning  contestants, 
and  needless  to  say,  service  was  bet¬ 
tered  in  Z.C.M.I. 

.\lert  for  new  ideas  on  the  courtesy 
theme,  Z.C.M.I.  recently  borrowed 
from  an  eastern  concern  the  idea  of 
sending  out  cards  with  dollar  bills  at¬ 
tached  to  100  local  customers,  asking 
them  to  present  the  money  and  the  in¬ 
struction  card  to  any  employee  ol 
Z.C.M.I.  who  rendered  outstanding 
service  and  courtesy.  The  card  bears  a 
congratulatory  message  to  the  em¬ 
ployee  along  with  instructions  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  his  service  supervisor,  at 
which  time  he  receives  an  additional 
dollar— on  the  basis  that  courtesy  pays 
double. 

.Sales  Contest  Worked  Too 

.\nother  problem  met  at  this  time 
dovetailed  in  with  the  courtesy  drive. 
.\s  an  experiment,  most  of  the  stores  in 
the  city  decided  on  a  five-day  week 
during  the  summer  season.  They  recog¬ 
nized  that  a  day  off  for  recreation  was 
desirable  for  their  employees,  yet  this 
meant  the  potential  loss  of  one-sixth 


of  the  week's  volume. 

Again  the  management  of  Z.C.M.I. 
called  in  the  buyers  and  supervisors 
for  a  conference,  and  with  supervisory 
backing  took  the  problem  direct  to 
the  salespeople.  Explanation  was  made 
that  the  day  off  was  in  no  way  being 
challenged,  but  that  Z.C.M.I.  needed 
the  help  of  each  of  them,  and  would 
welcome  their  suggestions  as  to  ways 
to  combat  the  loss  the  short  week  oc¬ 
casioned.  This  appeal  brought  results. 
A  chart  was  made,  as  in  the  courtesy 
contest,  to  record  daily  performance 
for  the  summer  months.  Departments 
were  grou|}ed  under  their  respective 
buyers.  The  aim  was  not  only  to  oh 
tain  the  same  daily  volume  of  business 
as  was  done  the  year  before,  but  to  in 
crease  it  20  per  cent  each  day  to  com 
pensate  for  the  Monday  closing. 

When  a  group  succeeded  in  obtain 
ing  the  20  per  cent  increase  a  blue 
ribbon  was  placed  in  the  jjertinent 
day’s  square  on  the  chart;  when  per¬ 
formance  fell  below  this  goal,  a  little 
red  dog  house  occupied  the  place.  Soon 
there  were  more  blue  ribbons  being 
flaunted  than  dog  houses.  In  six  of 
the  eight  w'eeks,  they  made  in  five  days 
the  volume  done  in  six  the  previous 
year. 


Smaller  Stores  Communique 


(Continued  from  page  16) 


and  directed  by  professionals,  with 
participants  acting  it  out  and  at  the 
same  time  modeling  Lieb’s  fashions. 
Winners  were  chosen  by  top  name 
fashion  and  modeling  authorities  and 
prizes  were  awarded.  Lieb  made  good 
use  of  the  contest  in  his  year-round  ad¬ 
vertising,  using  the  photos  of  the  con¬ 
testants  in  most  of  his  advertising, 
which  carried  references  to  the  “Typi¬ 
cal”  contest.  He  plans  to  continue  the 
promotion  as  an  annual  event.  Such  a 
promotion,  the  Montclair  menhant 
told  the  meeting,  can  be  run  on  a 
break-even  basis  by  a  small  store  with 
invaluable  results  in  publicity  and 
good  public  relations. 

The  answer  to  wiser  ad  spending,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harry  Singer  of  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Testing  Institute,  lay  in  piling 
up  data  on  “What  .Makes  People 
Buy?”.  The  Singer  approach  to  the 
problem  of  more  productive  advertis¬ 
ing  aims  at  producing  the  ad  that  is 
“interested  in  the  customer”.  His 


theory  eliminates  price  as  the  primary 
reason  why  somebcxiy  buys  something. 
Price,  said  Singer,  is  usually  the  second 
reason  for  a  sale.  Full  attention  to  the 
creation  of  the  buying  impulse  and  a 
wider  development  of  the  “appeal”  in 
retail  advertising,  he  predicted,  will  do 
much  to  offset  the  problem  of  price 
that  every  merchant  faces  today.  The 
more  retailers  learn  about  people,  and 
they  have  plenty  to  learn,  he  said,  the 
more  efficient,  he  thinks,  will  be  their 
“appeals”,  the  more  efficient  their  pro¬ 
motions  aimed  at  creating  demands. 

-Vnd  on  the  subject  of  creating  de¬ 
mand,  Lew  Hahn  reminded  the  retail¬ 
ers  at  the  dinner  meeting  that  their 
function  was  not  completed  merely  by 
satisfying  demand,  that  they  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  create  it  as  well.  Pointing  to 
the  latest  figures  on  the  national  in¬ 
come-well  above  the  .'$200  billion 
mark— Hahn  saw  a  fertile  market  for 
the  continuation  of  the  energetic  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  summer  season.  Right 


now  the  public,  he  said,  is  encouraged 
to  buy  because  it  is  strong  in  its  belief 
that  there  is  stability  in  the  present 
price  level.  And  retailers,  he  said, 
should  be  “jealous  of  that  price  level”, 
because  it  holds  the  key  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  merchandising  plans. 
Furthermore,  he  told  them,  they 
should  advise  their  resources  of  their 
feelings  on  the  price  level  and  point 
out  to  the  manufacturers  that  any 
price  rise  will  destroy  the  customers’ 
confidence  and  curb  their  buying. 

The  small  store  men  were  ready  as 
always  to  carry  the  customer  viewpoint 
to  the  manufacturer.  They  recognize 
what  could  happen  to  all  of  their 
carefully  conceived  plans  if  price 
changes  narrow  the  present  market. 
They  were  hopeful  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  would  recognize  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  present  price  level 
without  waiting  to  be  convinced  by 
retailers  in  the  market  or,  in  the  long 
run,  bv  customers  at  the  store  counter. 
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UNDERWOOD  ANNOUNCES 


A  Mew  Underwood  Sundstrand 


CYCLE  BILLING  MACHINE... 


Featuring  the  Sensational 


AUTOMATIC  INACTIVE-COLUMN  SKIP 


Now,  more  than  ever  it’s  Underwood  Sundstrand 
. . ,  Cycle  Billing  Leader  of  the  World 

The  automatic  INACTIVE-COLUMN  SKIP  ...  an  exclusive  Underwood  Sundstrand 
feature  .  .  .  and  the  many  other  time-saving  features  of  this  new  Underwood  Sund¬ 
strand  Cycle  Billing  Machine,  create  an  entirely  new  conception  of  Cycle  Billing  Speed 
with  incomparable  economy  of  operation. 

WE  SAY  .  .  .  "YOUR  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  COSTS  AND  OPERATION  will 
he  so  substantially  improved  by  this  new  Underwood  Sundstrand  Machine,  that  it  will  be 
definitely  to  your  advantage  to  investigate  its  possibilities.” 

CHALLENGE  US  TO  PROVE  THIS  STATEMENT  ...  We  are  positive  you  will  be 
astonished  by  the  unequal  led  speed  of  this  new  Machine  and  its  completely  automatic 
operations. 

1-ILL  IN  THE  COUPON  for  a  new  Twenty-page  booklet  .  .  .  just  off  the  press.  It  gives 
full  details  about  this  new  machine  ...  it  shows  eight  CYCLE  BILLING  SYSTEMS, 
each  designed  for  a  specific  Cycle  Billing  requirement. 


For  your  free  copy 


Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Typewriters  .  .  . 
Adding  Machines  . . .  Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 
On*  Pork  Av«nw«  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

UnderwtHKl  Limited,  13S  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Sen  ice  Ereryu  here 


mail  the  coupon  TODAY. 


■ . 

Underwood  Corporation 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  a  free  copy  of  your  new  Underwood  Sund¬ 
strand  Cycle  Billing  Folder  S-1352  to 


Name  and  Title. 

Store . 

City . 


Zone. 


Sute. 
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Must  First  Be  Seen 


What’s  to  Be  Sold 

then  best  sellers  will  become  even  bet¬ 
ter  sellers  when  shown  in  these  hot 
spots.  We’re  all  allowed  a  reasonable 
number  of  bad  guesses,  but  it  seems 
poor  business  to  let  these  bad  guesses 
dictate  a  Visual  Merchandising  policy. 

Clase  for  High-Style  Display 

Visual  Merchandising  is  terrifically 
anxious  to  know  more  about  the  taste 
preferences  of  your  customer.  There 
was  a  time  when  most  of  us  felt  that 
taste  and  income  were  synonymous. 
However,  some  research  indicates  that 
this  is  not  so. 

For  example: 

1 .  The  circulation  of  apparel  and 
home  furnishings  newspaper  fea¬ 
tures  has  increased  600  |>er  cent  in 
30  years.  Dorothy  Draper  is  now 
brought  into  the  home  for  the  cost 
of  a  daily  newspaf>er. 

2.  Taste  in  apparel  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings  as  expressed  in  popular-priced 
movies  is  much  higher  than  it  was 
20  years  ago.  Hollywood  now  fur¬ 
nishes  us  several  of  our  10  best- 
dressed  men  and  women  every  year. 

3.  Requirements  for  closet  space  have 
increased  40  per  cent  in  25  years, 
indicating  a  wider  experience  with 
assortments,  which  has  upset  the 
Sunday-best  psychology.  While  this 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  higher 
taste,  it  does  imply  that  more 
people  are  learning  more  about 
more  kinds  of  merchandise. 

4.  The  job  done  in  low-priced  maple 
furniture  since  1932  is  indicative 
of  higher  taste. 

5.  Style  in  low-priced  housing  is  much 
higher  than  it  was  in  1929.  F.H.A. 
specifications  have  contributed  to 
this. 

6.  The  educational  experience  of 
draftees  in  1942  was  45  per  cent 
greater  than  of  those  in  1917. 

7.  Cannon  Mills  did  a  terriffic  job  in 
the  early  30’s  with  a  high-style  five 
and  ten  cent  towel  designed  by 
Virginia  Hamill. 

8.  The  Montgomery  Ward  catalogue 
of  today  is  relatively  a  thing  of 
beauty. 

9.  The  low-income  group,  during  the 


war,  shopped  in  higher  priced 
stores  because  it  had  a  relatively 
high  take-home  pay  to  buy  goods 
wherever  they  were  available. 

These  and  the  other  facts  indicate 
that  low-priced  merchandise  can  be 
sold  faster  if  shown  in  atmospheres 
that  are  higher  styled  than  the  mer¬ 
chandise  would  seem  to  warrant.  Visu¬ 
al  Merchandising  strives  to  make  low- 
priced  merchandise  look  more  desir¬ 
able  by  presenting  it  in  a  higher  styled 
manner. 

Get  Background  Contrast 

For  fear  that  we  may  be  strolling 
too  far  away  from  your  cash  register, 
let's  stop  and  visualize  your  store  once 
again. 

Think  about  your  dark-colored  mer¬ 
chandise.  What  is  in  back  of  it?  Is  this 
background  light  or  dark? 

Think  of  merchandise  .you  are  sell¬ 
ing  that  is  shiny  and  smooth  .  .  .  like 
bottled  goods  or  chrome  appliances.  Is 
its  background  dull  and  rough,  or 
shiny  and  smooth  also? 

By  now,  you  know  we’re  thinking 
about  the  contrast,  or  lack  of  it,  in  back 
of  your  merchandise,  in  your  cases,  on 
your  shelves  and  counters. 

Visual  Merchandising  says  that  if 
you  or  your  clerks  wish  to  sell  more 
goods,  faster,  you  must  expose  each 
item  in  front  of,  and  on  top  of,  a  back¬ 
ground  that  has  a  high  contrast  of  tex¬ 
ture,  line,  value,  form,  color. 

Market  on  the  Sidewalk 

It’s  the  interior  of  your  store  we’re 
discussing  in  this  article— the  windows 
are  another  story,  for  another  time. 
But  here’s  a  thought  for  your  consid¬ 
eration: 

Your  sidewalk  traffic  represents  the 
most  highly  concentrated  circulation 
opportunity  you  have.  It  is  your  mar¬ 
ket  or  it  wouldn’t  be  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

It  does  not  see  pictures  or  photos  of 
your  merchandise;  it  sees  the  actual 
products.  It  is  not  at  home  reading  a 
newspaper  or  listening  to  a  radio  or 
enjoying  television  —  it  is  only  a  few 
paces  away  from  your  cash  register. 

A  recent  study  conducted  in  Troy, 
New  York,  by  the  New  York  Univer- 
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sity  School  of  Retailing,  for  the  Na 
tional  Association  of  Display  Indus 
tries,  showed  that  37  pier  cent  of  the 
sidewalk  audience  looked  at  windoD 
displays.  When  you  allot  your  sale 
promotion  money,  don’t  neglect  thi 
sidewalk  medium.  Don’t  forget  that 
to  do  more  business  at  a  better  profit 
you  must  GET,  STOP,  and  SELL 
more  store  traffic.  Make  sure  that  yout 
sales  promotion  dollar  is  doing  its  pnn 
to  STOP  as  well  as  to  GET  more  traffic 

Minimum  Requirements  for  Display 

Now  for  a  few  simple,  practical  “do’i 
and  don’ts”  for  your  display  manager 
Simplicity  should  be  the  key-note  oi 
your  displays.  They  do  not  have  to  be 
expjensive  to  be  effective,  but  they  do 
have  to  be  changed  very  frequently. 

Put  price  tickets  on  all  featured  met 
chandise. 

Backgrounds  should  never  dominati 
the  merchandise.  Background  color 
must  be  right  for  the  merchandise  am 
in  good  taste. 

Props  should  be  used  sparingly-no 
just  to  fill  up  space  or  to  make  a  prem 
window.  Merchandise,  settings  am 
signs  must  be  kept  clean. 

Your  display  man  should  have  ih( 
right  tools  and  equipment.  His  mos 
essential  piece  of  equipment  is  a  cm 
awl  machine.  With  this,  he  can  accom 
plish  a  great  deal  of  work.  He  shouk 
have  a  spray-gun  for  painting  prop 
and  panels.  Casein  paint  is  recom 
mended  as  it  is  economical  to  use. 

He  should  have  a  supply  of  beaver 
board  and  nine-foot  wide  papers  ir 
various  colors,  for  covering  back 
grounds,  floors,  etc.  A  few  decorative 
props,  such  as  columns,  pedestals  ami 
blocks,  made  of  wood  or  plaster  art 
necessary,  in  addition  to  an  adequate 
supply  of  essential  fixtures. 

Use  live  foliage  if  possible.  Sprav 
of  realistic  artificial  leaves  are  alwayr 
gotxl  to  have  on  hand  but  beware  oi 
artificial  flowers  unless  they  are  vei’ 
true  to  nature. 

And  always  remember: 

Goods  to  be  sold  must  first  be  sesii' 
Goods  to  be  sold  fast  must  be  pr** 
sented  so  that  customers  may 
the  prices  and  appraise  the  valuM 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
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This  truly  ingenious  device  eliminates  the  mechan* 
ical  separators  formerly  required  on  each  incoming 
tube  line  . . .  simplifies  tube  room  operation  . . .  costs 
less  to  install  .  .  .  .improves  service  to  customers. 

As  the  incoming  carriers  arrive  at  the  Service  Type 
Desk,  the  Lamson  magnetic  separator  picks  off  all 
the  charge  carriers  and  whisks  them  automatically 
to  the  charge  authorizers  through  a  high  speed  tube 
line.  Provides  faster  service  on  all  transactions,  low 
first  cost,  low  maintenance,  complete  dependability 
and  quiet. 

Writ*  today  for  comp/ete  information 


600  Lamson  St.,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y 
Offices  in  Principd  CHh$ 


For  Women  Only!! 


This  New  Combination  Hand  Sewing  and  Seam¬ 
stress  Table  may  be  just  the  equipment  you  need  to 
cut  costs  and  speed  up  the  work  in  your 

W omen’s  Alteration  Department 

IVES  each  seamstress  ample  working  space,  conveniently 
organized  and  efFectivfly  lighted  for  doing  more  and 
better  work  with  less  effort.  No  time  lost  —  no  steps  wasted 
searching  for  unoccupied  machines  —  no  costly  delays. 

This  ''tailor-made"  package  is  ideally  suited  for  keeping 
the  work  moving  through  the  department  without  the  usual 
bottle-necks  and  excessive  alteration  costs. 

Your  inquiries  solicited  on  this  combination  table,  also 
Stein  Add-A-Section  Finishers'  Tables,  Stein  Professional 
Pressing  Units,  Invisi-Hem  Units,  Marking  Tables,  Tailoring 
Machines  and  other  time-saving  equipment.  With  today's 
scarcity  of  competent  help  and  steadily  increasing  operating 
costs  there  is  very  little  choice  but  to  use  every  labor-saving 
device  obtainable. 

We  will  be  very  happy  to  hear  from  you. 


LAWREIVCE  3f.  STEtJV  COMPANY 

SiS-S2S  11^.  Bmrem  Strmmt  .  .  Ckiemffo  7,  iUimoi* 


Distributive  Education 

(Continued  from  page  22) 
sales  rather  than  the  office  held  and 
that  the  schools  were  training  num¬ 
bers  of  students  in  the  inverse  ratio. 

With  such  information  and  the  sup¬ 
port  of  trade  associations,  the  George- 
Deen  Act  was  passed  in  1936.  This 
provided  assistance  to  the  States  in  pro¬ 
moting  “training  in  distributive  oc¬ 
cupations  subjects.” 

The  Office  of  Education  thus  has 
two  functions  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Acts— to  make  studies  in 
business  subjects  and  to  assist  States  in 
promoting  distributive  education.  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  distributive 
education  program  under  the  George- 
Deen  Act  and  its  successor,  the  Georgc- 
Barden  Act,  is  limited  to  training  em¬ 
ployed  persons,  while  agriculture, 
home  economics,  trades  and  industry 
are  not  so  limited.  In  these  Helds  there 
are  all-day  classes  composed  of  full¬ 
time  high  school  students.  I'he  Cieorge- 
Barden  Act  does  not  provide  lor 
all-day  classes  in  distributive  sub¬ 
jects.  The  cooperative  distributive 
education  classes  are  often  mistaken 
as  being  in  that  category,  but  they 
are  generally  conhned  to  the  senior 
year  of  the  high  school.  It  is  a  work- 
study  program  with  the  in-school  in¬ 
struction  based  on  the  job  needs  of  the 
hoys  and  girls  enrolled.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  is  limited  to  boys  and  girls  who 
are  employed.  Cooperative  students 
usually  spend  half-time  in  school, 
and  half-time  at  work.  In  compar¬ 
ing  enrollments  in  distributive  sub¬ 
jects  and  trade  and  industrial  subjects, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
trade  and  industrial  program  has  been 
in  operation  since  1917  while  the  dis¬ 
tributive  program  started  in  1937  and 
that  nearly  Hve  times  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  are  available  for  trades 
and  industry  as  compared  to  distribu¬ 
tive  education. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Comparison  of  Enrollments  in  the  Dis¬ 
tributive  and  Trades  &  Industry 
Programs  Omitting  All-Day 
Enrollment  from  the  Latter 


Trades  and 

Year 

Distributive 

Industry 

1948 

549,524 

1947 

235,141 

1946 

174.672 

432.208 
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}  If  you  would  come  to  Statler  and  should  go  l>ehind  the 
•  scenes,  you’d  meet  the  Statler  family,  and  you’d  learn 
what  Statler  means.  It  isn’t  bricks  and  stones  and  steel 
that  make  a  great  hotel;  it’s  friendly,  helpful  i)eople 
who  just  want  to  serve  you  well' 
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You’ll  find  the  maid  who  cleans  your  room,  the  one 
•  who  makes  the  lieds  with  their  eight  hundred  springs 
and  more  for  travel-tired  heads,  the  men  who  fix  your 
radio,  the  ones  who  check  the  lights,  are  working  for  a 
common  goal — to  give  you  restful  nights. 


O  To  keep  the  Statler  l)ath  a  place  you  like  to  take  a 
^tswim  in  takes  lots  of  loyal  service  from  the  Statler’s 
men  and  women.  They  polish  it  and  shine  it  (Yes,  you’ll 
find  the  water  hot),  and  see  that  stacks  of  soap  and 
towels  are  always  on  the  spot. 


,  The  pastrymen,  the  pantrymen,  the  oystermen,  the 
•  bakers,  the  chefs,  the  cooks,  the  butchers,  and  the 
Statler’s  ice  cream  makers,  all  do  their  best  behind  the 
scenes  to  make  each  dish  a  treasure  so  you  will  find 
your  Statler  meal  a  gustatory  pleasure. 


•  And  hundretls  more  we  haven’t  name<l.  and  whom  you 
'•never  see,  all  play  their  |)art  in  bringing  you  true 
hospitality.  From  manager,  right  through  the  staff, 
within  each  Statler  breast  there’s  one  ideal:  To  make 
you  feel  you  really  are  a  guest! 


STATIEI  HOTElSr  NEW  YOltlf  (FORMERIY  HOTEl  PENNSYIVANIA) 

BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  -  CLEVCLAND 
DETROIT  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  WASHINGTON 
STATlEt  OPERATED  HOTEl  WILLIAM  PENN  •  PITTSBURGH 
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The  money  is  paid  to  the  States  on  a 
f>opulation  formula  and  the  classes  are 
operated  by  local  public  schools  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Boards  for 
Vocational  Education.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  shift  funds  from  States  that  do 
not  need  their  full  allotments  to  States 
that  need  more  than  their  allotments. 
This  accounts  for  much  of  the  unused 
Federal  funds  in  all  fields  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education.  Programs  vary  from 
State  to  State,  under  the  provisions  of 
a  State  plan  submitted  by  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  and 
approved  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Any  dealing  of  the 
Office  of  Education  with  local  schools 
is  through  the  State  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education. 

Accomplishments  So  Far 

So  much  for  the  background.  Let’s 
look  at  some  factors  that  will  affect  the 
future  of  the  Distributive  Education 
Program.  1  have  mentioned  several  of 
them— the  Federal  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  Acts,  the  Office  of  Education, 
State  Boards  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion,  local  school  administration,  the 
distributive  education  teacher  and,  far 
from  least,  trade  associations  and  their 
local  members.  Anything  the  Office  of 
Education  does  to  promote  the  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  hindered  or  helped  by  any 
one  or  all  of  the  others. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1948,  federal¬ 
ly-aided  programs  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  distributive  occupations 


MORE  SALES  . . . 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


A.  I.  WOOD  A  COMPANY 
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were  in  operation  in  44  States,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The  total  enrollment  in  the  distribu¬ 
tive  program  in  1948  showed  a  pro¬ 
nounced  increase  over  the  preceding 
year,  an  increase  that  continued  an  up¬ 
ward  trend  started  in  1946.  Enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  evening  extension  classes 
increased  51,242  or  36.3  percent  over 

1947,  exceeding  the  enrollment  in  this 
phase  of  the  distributive  education 
jjrogram  in  1943,  the  previous  highest 
on  record.  Enrollment  in  the  part- 
time  extension  classes  decreased  1 1,271 
or  14.5  percent.  The  increase  in  en¬ 
rollment  in  cooperative  part-time 
classes,  7,636  or  46.5  percent,  was  the 
largest  in  the  entire  history  of  the  fed¬ 
erally-aided  distributive  program. 

total  of  18,933  persons  was  en¬ 
rolled  in  supervisory  training  classes. 
The  development  of  instructors’ 
manuals  for  the  training  of  supervisors 
in  the  retail  field  provided  the  means 
for  the  organization  of  classes  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  for  supervisors 
in  stores  and  other  distributive  busi¬ 
nesses.  Nine  different  supervisory 
training  programs  were  conducted  in 

1948,  the  largest  enrollments  being  in 
courses  on  “Human  Relations  Train¬ 
ing’’,  “Job  Instruction  Training”, 
“How  to  Supervise  Employees”,  and 
“Personnel  Administration”. 

It  is  significant  that  41,291  persons 
were  enrolled  in  management  training 
courses  during  the  past  year.  In  point 
of  enrollment  the  principal  courses 
were  those  in  “Retail  Management”, 
“Business  Clinics”,  “Retailing  Funda¬ 
mentals”,  “Small  Business  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Operation”,  “Business  Law 
for  Retailers”,  “Credits  and  Collec¬ 
tions”,  “Record  Keeping  for  Retail¬ 
ers”,  “Retail  Display”,  “Retail  Adver¬ 
tising”,  and  “Retail  Merchandising 
Procedure”. 

Adult  extension  classes  in  1948  in- 
diuled  the  following  subjects  and  en¬ 
rollments  in  each— Supervisory  Train¬ 
ing,  18,933;  Management  Training, 
18,4.36;  Store  Operations,  22,855; 
Training  of  Store  Personnel,  126,725; 
Training  in  Special  Fields,  81,782, 
such  as  Restaurants  and  Food  Stores, 
Home  Furnishings,  Automotive  Busi¬ 
nesses,  Building  Materials,  Apparel 
Stores,  Finance,  Insurance  and  Real 
Estate,  Drug  Stores,  Service  Businesses, 
Variety  Stores,  Hardware  Stores. 

The  Business  Education  Service  has 


collaborated  with  several  trade  associ-  ‘ 
ations  in  the  preparation  and  publish- •: 
ing  of  materials  for  training  sales  per-  < ; 
sons.  Among  these  are  “Paint  Power”, 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  . 
Paint,  Varnish  and  Lacquer  Assoc ia-  : 
tion;  “Retail  Job  Analysis  and  Evalu-  : 
ation”,  in  coof)eration  with  the  Na-J 
lional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association;  ^ 
"Selecting  and  Training  Salesmen”  in  |i 
(ooperation  with  the  National  Associa-  ] 
tion  of  Music  Merchants;  “.Selling  | 
Home  Furnishings”  in  cooperation  1 
with  the  National  Retail  Furniture  i 
.\ssociation;  “Balanced  .Selling”  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National  C^onfec- 
tioners  .‘\ssociation;  “Fitting  and  Sell-  f 
ing  Shoes”,  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  .Shoe  Retailers  .\ssociation.  ^ 
.^^embers  of  the  staff  arc  now  working  f 
with  the  (Council  on  Hotel  and  Restau¬ 
rant  Education  and  the  National 
Leather  and  Shoe  Finders  Association 
on  similar  projects.  j 

.Some  Questions  for  Retailers 

Let  me  suggest  some  “guide  jxtsts” 
in  the  form  of  questions  you  may  use  ‘ 
to  determine  the  future  of  the  distri¬ 
butive  education  program.  I 

1.  Do  you  as  a  retailer  assist  the  I 

schools  in  your  communities  by 
employing  cooperative  students  ‘ 
and  giving  your  moral  support  to  E 
the  jirogram?  t 

2.  What  proportion  of  the  trainees  f 
remain  in  the  distributive  field?  ! 

3.  As  an  employer  do  you  take  into  j 

consideration  the  efforts  of  train¬ 
ees  to  be  more  efficient  when  it 
comes  to  making  promotions  or  do  ' 
the  trainees  upon  entering  full-  | 
time  employment  receive  an  initial  ? 
wage  above  that  of  untrained  per¬ 
sons?  i 

4.  Do  you  use  your  influence  to  have 

the  school  provide  training  for  jier-  [ 
sons  employed  full  time?  ] 

5.  Are  you  sufficiently  interested  in  ! 
the  training  program  to  release 
regular  employees  to  attend  classes  ; 
during  working  hours? 

6.  To  what  extent  do  your  super-  | 

visory  employees  take  advantage  of  |j 
the  special  training  courses  offered  | 
in  this  program?  j 

I  hope  you  will  take  a  look  at  the  . 
program  in  relation  to  these  “guide*  j 
posts”  and  let  us  know  what  you  find.  ; 

j 

October,  194>t  j| 

'■  .s! 
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